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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


GENERAL Elections may come and General Elections may go, 
but the subject of National Defence remains the predominant 
_ pre-occupation of thoughtful and patriotic English- 
men. Month by month we have exposed the plot 
against the safety of the State of which the ring- 


The Predomi- 
nant Pre- 


occupation . : A i 
leaders were that precious Triumvirate of traitors, 


Messrs. George, Churchill, and Harcourt. Their object, if men 
may be judged by speech and action, was to transfer British 
naval supremacy to the Mailed Fist by reducing our Sea-power 
to such a condition that it would be impossible for this country 
even to put up a fight against her challenger, and she would 
automatically relapse into “a naval Austria ” without evena naval 
Sadowa, as at the crucial moment the Demagogues anticipated 
cowing the democracy into unconditional surrender “in the 
interests of peace,” owing to our obvious inferiority by land and 
sea. Mr. Lloyd George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is a 
fervid Celt animated by a passionate hatred of England and of 
all things English, which finds frequent expression in his Welsh 
speeches, which are unfortunately unreported in English news- 
papers. Mr. Churchill is simply a Tammany Hall politician, 
without, however, a Tammany man’s patriotism. He lives but 
to advertise and advance himself, and has no sentiment even for 
a Welsh cabbage patch like his twin at the Exchequer, and in 
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the event of disaster to a community in which he inspires 
ever-increasing repulsion, he would be able to migrate elsewhere, 
and renew a promising career in congenial Transatlantic company. 
The third of the trio is in some respects the worst. Mr. L. V. 
Harcourt belongs to that pitiful type of society demagogue who 
slangs Peers in public and fawns upon them in private. He 
commands a great fortune made in Protectionist America, and is 
consequently independent of any misfortune to Free Trade 
England. He is callously indifferent to the misery which the 
cold-blooded Cobdenite policy has inflicted on the masses of our 
people, who in his eyes are so many “voters” whose single 
function in life is to keep Whig descendants of Plantagenets in 
high office. Heisnotso much in the limelight as his confederates, 
rhetoric being less in his line than backstairs intrigue. Just as 
Mr. Churchill hopes that Mr. Lloyd George has made himself 
‘* impossible ” so Mr. Harcourt hopes that Mr. Churchill has made 
himself ‘* impossible ”—thus the way would be open for a pluto- 
crat to buy the leadership of the Radical Party. Mr. Harcourt 
is animated by an inherited bias against his own country, 
which found expression yesterday in pronounced pro-Boerism, 
and to-day in equally pronounced pro-Germanism. He has 
fought against the construction of every British ‘‘Dread- 
nought”’ while minimising and defending the construction of 
every German “ Dreadnought.” 


THE views of these avowed enemies of England and the Empire, 
who have controlled the Government of this country for the 


last four years, have found expression in many 
speeches, and in their every action. Their object 
is continually revealed in the organs reflecting 
their opinions, ¢.g., the Nation, which openly welcomed Old Age 
Pensions as necessarily involving fewer British battleships, while 
the Manchester Guardian not long since protested against the 
construction of any further British battleships until 1912, so 
that we might wait and see what Germany would do! The 
purpose and policy of this anti-national intrigue was 
audaciously set forth in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
notorious article in the Nation (October 30, 1909), denouncing * 
the squandering of the proceeds of Sir William Harcourt’s 


‘“‘ Futile Ex- 
penditure ”’ 
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Death Duties on the renovation of British Sea-power—which, 
be it remembered, alone saved England and Europe from a 
bloody war during the Boer War, and incidentally afforded that 
absolute security which enabled Mr. George and other traitors 
to spout their treason, and to sneak about the purlieus of 
British town-halls disguised as policemen. Jn this same article the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that the proceeds of his 
wonderful Budget should not be squandered on “futile expen- 
diture upon armaments.” In view of the portentous prepara- 
tions of Germany, who declared war against us by Act of 
Parliament ten years ago—in the preamble to the Navy Bill of 
1900—are we not entitled to say that the conduct of our Dema- 
gogues is treason, and merits “ impeachment,’ which, as Lord 
Cawdor has opportunely reminded the country, is an ancient but 
not an extinct process? It should embrace other conspicuous 
persons, whom we would gladly forget had they passed into 
private life, which is, unfortunately, not the case, as they have 
been allowed to retain positions where they can continue to 
undermine our Sea-power. A member of the Manchester School, 
which is the enemy of all our friends and the friend of all our 
enemies, has obligingly let the cat out of the bag, and though 
obscure he is a Member of Parliament, and doubtless expresses 
the views which his leaders are still afraid to avow. Mr. A. H. 
Scott, M.P., a Manchester man, in a speech at Sunderland on 
August 6, reported in the Sunderland Daily Echo of August 7, 1909, 
and, so far as we know, the report has never been repudiated, 
though reproduced in National Union Gleanings, said : 


.. « He was one of a minority which opposed extravagant expenditure on 
the Navy, thinking we had enough instruments of destruction. Hven if 
the Germans did come, they would not be such fools as to interfere with the 
industrial and wealth-producing classes. They would only interfere with the 
landowning classes, and if it were the latter’s land that was protected, then 
let them pay for the protection. The first day the Government declared 
that the whole upkeep of the Navy was to be found by the landowning 
classes, in that day it would be found that all the patriotism of that class was 
in the throat. . . .—Sunderland Daily Echo, August 7, 1909. 


We doubt whether any member of any Parliament in the world 
has ever dared thus openly to invite an invader into his 
country, and certainly no constituency except one within the 
Manchester miasma would tolerate such a traitor. 
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THE reader must always bear in mind, in order to appraise the 
individuals we desire to hold up to public execration, that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. McKenna) has 
publicly admitted that the: Admiralty was warned 
of the coming extension of German plant for the 
construction of ‘* Dreadnoughts” and everything appertaining 
to “Dreadnoughts” early in 1906, in spite of which the Board 
consented to reduce the British shipbuilding programme for that 
year and for the two following years. We also have it on the 
authority of the present disastrous Prime Minister that the 
Cabinet only learnt of this prodigious and menacing develop- 
ment of Krupps in November 1908, z.e., two and a half years 
after Mr. Mulliner had warned the Admiralty. This was a 
treasonable concealment of information by a Department of which 
Sir John Fisher was undisputed autocrat—since made a Peer for 
his ‘services’ in compromising our Sea-power, in nobbling the 
Press, &c. &c.—and an acquiescence in the grotesque disarma- 
ment propaganda of the British Government, which simply 
served to make England the laughing-stock of Europe, while 
immensely stimulating Germany to greater efforts, our whining 
being interpreted in Berlin as evidence of our weakness 
and impotence to stand the racket of German competition. 
This calamitous folly completed the work of the German Govern- 
ment in converting the German people to regard the gamble of 
attacking England as worth the risk, and henceforward the 
German Navy grew by leaps and bounds without any serious 
murmur from the German taxpayer, who is convinced that 
England will ultimately foot the whole bill by the war in- 
demnity she will be compelled to pay as the penalty of her 
unreadiness. War is popular in Germany because it has always 
been made profitable. After our Cabinet had learnt in Noven- 
ber 1908 of the stealthy acceleration of the German programme, 
owing to the enormous extension of plant of which the Admiralty 
was admittedly aware early in 1906, even Sir John Fisher and 
his satellites realised that the historic exhortation of the previous 
year that Englishmen should “sleep quietly in their beds” was 
totally unfounded, and a serious programme of naval construc- 
tion was accordingly laid before the Cabinet, which had just 
learnt of the march Germany had stolen upon us. It should be 
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noted that Mr. McKenna, Lord Tweedmouth’s successor, had 
been appointed First Lord owing to his reputation as a Little 
Navyite and an economist, supported by Dr. Macnamara—an 
honorary member of the notorious Napper Tandy brotherhood— 
and a well-meaning farmer (Mr. Lambert), who had probably 
never seen the sea. 


THESE politicians were all instinctively hostile to a big Navy, 
but they were honest enough to be alarmed at this sudden and 
sinister development of German ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” 
and the Admiralty Board was unanimous in recom- 
mending the provision for the commencement of 
six more British “‘Dreadnoughts” in the coming 
Budget—information which was divulged to the anti-national 
Press by the traitors in the Cabinet, who, headed by Mr. 
Churchill, devoted all their talents and energy to rejecting this 
programme. For a very brief moment resignations trembled 
in the balance, as there was a small though feeble party in favour 
of maintaining British Sea-power. But as usual the so-called 
Liberal Imperialists surrendered tothe Demagogues. Hence the 
miserable compromise of four “ Dreadnoughts”’ for the year 
1909-10, and four contingent ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ”—the latter to be 
counted twice over for platform purposes, once in last year’s 
Estimates and once in this year’s Estimates, in order to 
allay the apprehensions of the man in the street—while the 
triumphant Demagogues and their organs insisted that thes 
“contingent’’ “‘ Dreadnoughts ”’ did not belong to the 1909-10 
programme, but to the 1910-11 programme, in proof of which 
they adduced the conclusive fact that the Budget did not 
provide a single farthing towards their cost. Battleships can’t 
be built for nothing even by Liberal Imperialists. Such was 
the pitiable conclusion of Mr. Asquith’s resounding and repeated 
declarations that céute que céute he would be no party to 
the diminution of our naval supremacy, and would maintain 
intact the two-Power standard with a 10 per cent. margin. 
So far was this pledge from being fulfilled that Ministers have 
been compelled to confess, and nothing said of them by any of 
their opponents has been half so damning as this admission, 
that Great Britain, to whom her Navy is her all in all, because 
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British manhood is not trained to arms like foreign manhood, 
is actually spending £500,000 less on new construction and 
armaments during the year 1909-10 than one Power, Germany, 
who, being “a nation in arms,” is invulnerable to aggression, 
especially aggression by a non-military nation, so her fleet can 
only be regarded as a deliberate bid for naval supremacy, which 
can only be gained by the defeat and downfall of the British 
Empire. Here are the official figures for the expenditure on 
new ships and guns in the challenged and challenging countries: 


Britain Germany 
1906 , ‘ . £10,859,000 . ‘ . £5,342,000 
1909 . ‘ . £10,256,000 . : . £10,751,000 


These figures speak for themselves. They more than justify 
the strongest strictures. They compel the country to regard the 
Demagogues with profound suspicion. Mr. Asquith has made 
eloquent speeches in favour of a big Navy, but he has allowed the 
Triumvirate to endanger the safety of the State and to precipitate 
that flight of British capital abroad which causes him such 
unholy glee. We are already paying a War Indemnity. Surely 
there is a case for impeachment. Somebody should be hanged for 
this capital offence. 


THE one stipulation made by the Little Party of the Big 
Navy in the Cabinet on their surrender to the Big Party of the 
The Potedam Little Navy last winter was that the public should 
Slump be afforded, at any rate, a glimpse of the truth. 

Hence the warning speeches of Mr. McKenna, 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey in March. Unfortunately 
the Moderates are so accustomed to scuttling from the “ wild 
men,” that they have become physically incapable of stand- 
ing to their guns. Therefore it is no surprise that these 
three “alarmists” should have expended no small part of 
their electioneering energy in eating their former warnings, Sir 
Edward Grey affects to believe that Anglo-German relations 
leave nothing to be desired, Mr. Asquith scoffs at his previous 
apprehensions, while Sir John Fisher’s poll-parrot, Mr. McKenna, 
has repeated the summons that we should “sleep comfortably in 
our beds’’—criminal advice to offer to a preternaturally self- 
complacent and somnolent community. Happily Ministerial 
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assurances are at a discount. Mr. Blatchford’s epoch-making 
pamphlet has produced a profound and widespread impression; 
the Demagogues and their subservient colleagues are simply 
stunned by their terrible losses at the elections; while Mr. Bal- 
four has replaced the naval issue in the forefront of politics. It 
will be impossible for any Government, however composed, to 
continue obeying the traitorous counsels of the Potsdam Party, 
who we may hope will shortly be hounded out of public life, and 
will in any case receive vastly different treatment in the new Par- 
liament to what they did in the Poisonous Parliament of infamous 
memory, where they were supported by a vast posse comitatus 
of German jackals, most of whom have been sent about their 
business by discriminating constituencies. In opening his 
electoral campaign at Hanley (Jan. 4), Mr. Balfour left no 
shadow of doubt as to his view of German policy. Such 
an utterance naturally fluttered the dovecots in Berlin and 
Potsdam, as hitherto the German Emperor and his agents have 
been amazingly successful in bamboozling British politicians 
of both parties into accepting deceptive assurances at their 
face value, and any Englishman questioning German good 
faith was regarded as a ‘“‘crank.” We can never understand 
German policy until we have grasped the elementary fact that 
every German is prepared to Ure in the interests of his country 


just as every Radical is prepared to Ure in the interests of his 
Party. 


In defending the Opposition against the charge of using the 
Navy for party purposes, Mr. Balfour was able to point out that 


the Unionist Party had not raised the question 
until absolutely driven to do so, while Minis- 
terial declarations afforded conclusive justification 
of Unionist action. This is, indeed, an under-statement, as the 
Opposition are more open to the charge of too tamely acqui- 
escing in the abandonment of the Cawdor programme, which 
was a minimum programme, in the early days of the last 
Parliament, especially as each dropping of a British ‘“ Dread- 
nought” was followed by the laying down of a fresh German 
keel. The speaker affirmed that when he left office the present 
Government were provided with an ample supply of battleships 
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and naval stores. How did they stand now? We existed as 
an Empire on sufferance, without a supreme Navy, and he was 
not content to exist on sufferance. They were told by those who 
sneered at the alarm expressed concerning our relative naval 
position towards Germany “that all such talk as this gives 
needless irritation to a great and friendly Power.” Mr. Balfour 
admired Germany, to whom the world owed a great debt 
for her contributions to science and her marvellous organisation, 
and we might profitably learn from her in many departments. 
‘But there is one department, among others, from which I wish 
every citizen in this country would learn, and that is to face 
facts.” He was no pessimist as to the future “if the country 
rises to a sense of its obligations and its necessities; but unless 
the country will face the facts how can you expect it to rise to 
that height?’ If they consulted the statesmen and the diplo- 
matists of the lesser Powers, “‘I am perfectly confident you will 
find among them an absolute unanimity of opinion that a struggle 
sooner or later between this country and Germany is inevitable.” 
It is not necessary to confine one’s researches to the representa- 
tives of minor Powers, for there is not a single foreign diplomat 
of any Power, great or small, except those who are too terrified 
of Germany to express an opinion, who does not believe that 
nothing can save this country from attack except preparations 
by land and sea on a scale not yet contemplated by any British 
Government. 


Tuis is the plain truth, and the more bluntly stated the better. 
All friendly foreigners are appalled at the apparent blindness of 
British politicians to what is patent to the rest of 
the world. Mr. Balfour diplomatically declared 
that he did not agree with the persons he quoted: 


They have watched with the closest interest, but not I think always with 
perfect comprehension, that to foreigners most mysterious thing, English public 
opinion, and they have come to the conclusion, I believe utterly wrongly, that 
we are not alive to the sense of our responsibilities, and that nothing can stir 
us to a recognition of our position, and that, therefore, we are predestined to 
succumb in some great contest, the occasion for which nobody can foresee, to a 
country which does face facts, which is alive to its responsibilities, which talks 
little and does much. 
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We must also remember that in Germany every citizen recognises 
that he does not discharge his obligation to the State by mere 
cash contributions, and is cheerfully prepared to sacrifice in per- 
son as well as in purse by training himself for the defence of 
Germany, which nowadays means an attack upon England. But, 
as Mr. Blatchford has pointed out, the need for the intro- 
duction of universal military service is not realised by ‘“re- 
sponsible statesmen” in this country. This failure on our part 
makes the German naval menace infinitely more serious. The 
combined attack of a great military and naval Power can only 
be successfully met by an equal combination of military and 
naval strength. What politician will dare to proclaim this to 
our people? In the same speech Mr. Balfour declared “and so 
far has this depreciatory view of the virility of the manhood of 
Great Britain gone, that I have known of Germans not con- 
nected with the Government, but men of position and character, 
men engaged in great affairs, who, if you talk to them about the 
adoption of Tariff Reform by this country actually say, ‘Do you 
suppose we should ever allow Great Britain to adopt Tariff 
Reform?’” and “the idea that any man of education and 
character outside this country should have the audacity to say 
that Great Britain is not to settle its own taxation according to 
its own ideas, makes my blood boil.” These prophets would 
find themselves mistaken. No Continental country had ever 
been able to understand the temper of the British nation. 
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But while I give them a note of warning of our foreign critics, let me say, what 
is more to the point, tomy own friends, that unless they bestir themselves Great 
Britain will be in a position of peril which she has not known in the memory 
of their fathers, their grandfathers, their great-grandfathers, and if that position 
of peril should issue in some great catastrophe, which heaven forbid, it will be a 
catastrophe, once it has occurred, from which this country will not again easily 
arise. 


Mr. Balfour somewhat optimistically added, “I do not believe 
there is going to be war between this country and any great 
foreign Power. Heaven knows I do not desire it, but I do not 
believe it. Please remember that the absolutely only way in 
which you can secure the peace which you all desire is that you 
shall be sure of victory if war takes place.” 
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WE have long laboured to persuade our countrymen—not that 
it is an easy task, because Englishmen have an invincible repug- 
nance to facing disagreeable facts—that this country 


= er is scheduled for attack by the powers-that-be in 
= wre G h + 6c 1 ° th 9? 
Complacency “@™many, who covet our “place in the sun. 


During the decade 1860 to 1870 which saw the 
unification of Germany by the blood and iron methods of 
Bismarck, Denmark, Austria and France were each in turn 
successfully fooled into a false sense of security, which prevented 
their making serious counter-preparations or combining their 
forces against the common aggressor. And then when the 
victims were most unsuspecting and fully unprepared, they were 
suddenly and ruthlessly fallen upon, defeated, humbled in the 
dust, and despoiled, in each case with the complicity of a party 
in the State which vehemently insisted like our Potsdam party 
that it was wicked to distrust the amiable intentions of a great 
and good people like the Germans, who were obviously wedded 
to peace, progress and commerce. The speeches of prominent 
Radicals and the articles in the Radical Press, all have their 
precise parallel in France in the years and months preceding the 
overwhelming catastrophe of 1870, from which France has not yet 
recovered. It seems extraordinary that with recent history 
staring British politicians in the face, they should continue court- 
ing disaster which in the opinion of the entire civilised world is 
approaching day by day unless we make adequate counter- 
preparations, of which so far there are no serious symptoms, and 
be it remembered, the principal member of the present cabal is 
publicly pledged againstsuch preparations. It is, however, some- 
thing that the Unionist Party realise half the truth, viz., the need 
for maintaining British Sea-power. Ministers lag far behind the 
Opposition, as they are busily explaining away their own solemn 
warnings nine months ago, while the military problem is rigorously 
boycotted by a Government whose policy has mainly consisted in 
the reduction of our diminutive Regular Army by from thirty 
thousand to forty thousand men on the pretext that a new 
Territorial Force was about to spring into being. Mr. Asquith’s 
only reply to Mr. Balfour’s cautious and guarded reference to a 
self-evident danger wasin the first place some cheap swagger about 
British Sea-power—a line in which he has since been completely 
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eclipsed by the clown at the Exchequer—coupled with what we 
can only describe as the idiotic declaration that he could not 
‘discern in any quarter of the political horizon any cause of 
quarrel, direct or indirect, between us and that great and 
friendly nation (Germany); secondly, the suggestion that Mr. 
Balfour’s ‘German friends were in all probability—if I may use 
a vulgar expression—pulling his leg.” That utterance places 
Mr. Asquith in the same category as M. Emil Olivier the French 
Prime Minister who went to war “with a light heart” in 1870, 
and the War Minister who was ready “to the last gaiter button,” 
and ensures that the name of Asquith will not be forgotten by the 
historian, though none will envy him his fame. 


Waite the international situation remains disquieting, and must 
remain disquieting so long as one Power aspires to challenge the 
status quo, and to dominate Europe by land and 
sea, there has been a brilliant transformation in 
our domestic politics which cannot fail to react 
favourably on the peace of the world. Indeed the 
Germans, who never tolerate demagogues at home while invari- 
ably patronising demagogues abroad, especially such as M. Jaurés 
in France or our precious Triumvirate, who, as the phrase goes, 
“work for the King of Prussia,” openly and offensively 
espoused the Radical cause during the General Election, doubtless 
on misinformation received from the German Embassy in 
London, which swallowed holus bolus demagogues’ assertions 
that they would sweep the country. To-day there is much 
weeping and gnashing of teeth in Germany, because for the 
hundredth time Emperor, Ministers and newspapers have put 
German money on the wrong horse, and at the eleventh hour are 
clumsily endeavouring to “hedge.” The splendid stand made 
by England for National Defence, Tariff Reform, Union, and 
Empire, has been as painful a surprise to our foreign ill-wishers 
as it is gratifying to our foreign friends, who take almost as keen 
an interest in the elections as Englishmen themselves. The 
result has caused a wave of enthusiasm throughout the Empire, 
where it is realised that the commercial federation of Mother 
Country and Dominions cannot long be delayed by a hetero- 
geneous majority swept up from the Celtic fringe—reinforced by 
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the alien off-scourings of our great cities—which will disappear like 
snow in summer under the steady pressure of the real England. 
Let us not forget that while the Counties have been splendid, the 
cities, in spite of the aliens and pro-aliens, have done well. The 
Demagogues would have been smashed in the North as well as in 
the South but for the “ dirty trick”’—to recall a classic phrase of 
Sir William Harcourt’s—whereby Mr. Asquith bought the Irish 
vote in the boroughs on both sides of the Tweed by committing 
his Party to Home Rule, and then when the boroughs had 
polled, and the counties where there is no Irish vote were about 
to begin, the chief Radical Whip, Mr. Pease, was put up to deny 
that the Liberal Party was pledged to Home Rule. Thus 
alter having been bought in the towns, the Irish were sold in the 
counties. However, as Mr. Redmond seems to like it we have 
no right to complain. 


THE situation—produced by the amazing turnover of votes and 
the almost unprecedented loss of Radical seats, while the Labour 
Party, who anticipated making heavy gains in 
the new Parliament, are reduced to insignificant 
proportions, having also been “diddled” by the 
Radicals in the famous “deal,”’—is discussed at length in an 
illuminating article by “Pro Patria.’’ It is unnecessary for 
us to repeat here what our contributor enforces with so much 
power. The origin of the General Election is worth recalling in 
order to appreciate both its significance, and its immense en- 
couragement to the Unionist Party, which is handsomely rewarded 
for magnificent exertions. Having completely cowed the Premier 
during the struggle over the Navy Estimates last year, the 
Demagogues brought in a Budget which there is reason to 
believe was disapproved by the entire Cabinet except the afore- 
said trio, though in the self-effacement of Mr. Asquith no serious 
resistance could be offered. The objects of this measure were to 
introduce Socialism by easy stages, to kill Tariff Reform, to 
cripple our sea power, and to establish single-Chamber govern- 
ment by knocking the Lords out of the Constitution, without 
putting any second Chamber in their place. The Peers were to 
be swept away in a whirlwind of passion by violent class appeals 
to an outraged people should they dare to tamper with the 
People’s Budget; the “have-nots” were to be ranged against 
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the “haves” by gorgeous visions of plunder depicted in the 
purple rhetoric of Messrs. George and Churchill; while to make 
assurance doubly sure, Mr. Ure and his kind were to perambulate 
the country telling the poorest, the most ignorant and helpless 
part of the community that they would lose their pensions unless 
they voted Radical. Tariff Reform was if possible to be rigor- 
ously boycotted on Radical platforms owing to its ever-gathering 
popularity, but at need it could always be represented as a 
landlords’ plot to raise the price of food, and to compel the people 
to live on horseflesh, cats’-meat and offal. This is no extravagant 
account of Radical tactics, of which abundant confirmation can 
be found in the sulphurous speeches of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and his confederates—and a very pretty plan it was. 
In the bijou biographies in the Daily Mail Year Book, which 
according to the Editor “have been personally revised in nearly 
every instance,” ‘‘ Mr. David Lloyd George, M.P.,”’ is described as 
“A strategist of great courage and an orator. . . . His Budget of 
1909, containing far-reaching proposals, aroused a great political 
storm, and brought him into greater prominence than he had ever 
known before.” Most people would prefer to have a financier 
rather than ‘a strategist” at the Exchequer but it is evidently 
upon strategy that Mr. Lloyd George prides himself. There was, 
however, one serious flaw in the strategy of the Budgeteers, who 
made the fatal mistake of underrating their opponents, and of 
assuming that the Unionist Party was exclusively composed of 
cowards and fools. 


Every party contains its due proportion of cowards and fools, 
and doubtless, like the Radical Party, the Unionist Party 
Uniontat comprises ; politicians who might at a pinch be 
Strategy thus described. But the Unionist leaders happen 

to be Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, and—Mr. 
Chamberlain. To assume cowardice or folly in any of these 
statesmen is to write oneself down an ass, and yet both were 
assumed by the Budgeteers. The Unionist leaders realised early 
last year that this miscalled Budget was a declaration of war 
upon everything that Unionism stands for, and that to surrender 
to the Demagogues was to commit political suicide. We must 
also add, if honour may be given where honour is due, that a 
member of our own profession, Mr. J. L. Garvin—who 
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recently received the tribute of a special diatribe from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—has played a conspicuous part 
in the making of history during the last few months—indeed 
a far greater part than the public have any idea of. It was 
Mr. Garvin who, almost single-handed, lifted the Opposition out 
of the Slough of Despond last August, when for a brief 
moment the scuttlers appeared likely to get the upper hand, and 
panic seized important journals and influential politicians. Mr. 
Garvin set to work to destroy what he aptly termed “the 
fallacies of funk,” and succeeded in educating the Party to 
the duty of following their leaders in the policy of sub- 
mitting the Budget to the country. Once more courage has 
triumphed, though no doubt the voice of cowardice will again be 
uplifted at the next crisis, though cowardice, beside being con- 
temptible, never pays, least of all with a democracy. As we go 
to press the new House of Commons is almost complete. The 
Unionist Party returns with a mighty reinforcement of over a 
hundred new Members, and is more compact, united and 
enthusiastic than at any previous period of its history. The 
Radicals and Labour Party have lost over a hundred seats, and 
the terrible tail which wagged the dog in the Poisonous 
Parliament has disappeared, constituencies having selected for 
rejection many of the worst members of the last House of 
Commons. As a result the Demagogues, who always played up to 
the tail, are paralysed and humiliated, dependent as they are on 
the Irish Nationalists, whose constituents hate the Budget even 
more fervidly than Englishmen, while within the Nationalist 
ranks there is an ominous cleavage. Mr. William O’Brien, Mr. 
Healy, and other stalwarts return to Parliament as an independent 
unit pledged to fight the Budget to the death, and incidentally 
to destroy Mr. Redmond, who may be regarded as the Asquith 
of Irish Nationalism— Voz, et preterea nihil. 


Ir is a pretty kettle of fish, and when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer claims an anti-Budget majority as a triumph for the 
Budget, while the Prime Minister declares that Free 
..1 Trade has been saved by Protectionist Irishmen 

Kettle of Fish 4 
acai and Mr. John Burns complains that there has 
been “too much Budget” and ‘Stoo little Free Trade” talked 
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during the election, we can imagine the chaos prevailing in the 
Radical ranks, and the blank despair of the baffled Demagogues. 
The first Cabinet Council should be interesting. Messrs. Churchill 
and George may hear some home truths, though Mr. Asquith as 
Prime Minister is responsible for allowing this precious couple, 
arcades ambo, to bring a great historic Party to disaster and 
degradation. Weshall not attempt to cope with the vast flood of 
electioneering oratory which deluged the country last month. We 
need only say, to vary the metaphor, that the Radicals succeeded 
in raising a veritable Mont Blanc of mendacity such as has never 
been seen in any previous election either here or elsewhere. 
Unless one had been im the thick of the fight, and had actually 
seen the placards and leaflets, and had read the speeches of the 
average Radical politician, one would not have believed it possible 
that men, presumably with some standards of honour in private 
life, could stoop to wholesale falsehood for the purpose of picking 
up votes, and to the barefaced bribing of the electors with 
the taxpayers’ money. It is, however, unreasonable to expect 
more from the rank and file than from their leaders. Neither 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer nor the President of the Board 
of Trade ever made the faintest attempt when discussing the 
Fiscal Question, which they were driven to do by the failure of 
their diatribes against the Dukes, to make any approach to an 
accurate statement. They gave the lie to their own official 
publications, and countenanced grotesque fabrications about 
unemployment in the United States and Germany, and as to the 
standard of comfort of the German working classes, whom Mr. 
Lloyd George described as living on offal. No wonder that the 
common or garden Radical candidate issued such statements as 
the following: 

Tory Motto: Tax Bread to Cheapen Food. God help the workman who 
trusts to it, 

The Budget Proposals: £3,000,000 for Unemployment; £9,000,000 for 
Old Age Pensions; £18,000,000 for Social Reform. And the Lords are to pay, 

If you prefer Horseflesh to Beef, [the Unionist candidate] is your man, 

Vote for [the Radical candidate] and no Taxes on Food. 

Tariff Reform means that you will require 24s, to buy what 20s. will buy 
to-day. 

Wages will remain the same, but everything will cost you more. 

Every vote for the Tories isa vote for dearer food. Vote for [the 
Radical] and Happier ‘Times, 
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Our readers will be glad to know that the author of this odious 
appeal was handsomely defeated in an eastern borough containing 
a large percentage of very poor people, few of whom were taken 
in by this clap-trap, which was, however, endorsed by all the 
well-to-do and “respectable”’ Radicals in the place. 


THERE was a still more sinister feature of the election than the 
Radical campaign of falsehood, worthy of investigation, viz., the 
enormous funds placed at the service of the Cob- 
denites which was largely devoted to disfiguring 
the hoardings in the slums of the great towns by 
ghastly caricatures of Peers in robes and coronets trampling on 
and kicking the people, the worst of which are stated to have 
been passed for press by Mr. Winston Churchill while luxuriat- 
ing during his Christmas holidays at Blenheim Palace, where 
apparently he is still tolerated. This propaganda is believed to 
have been financed by American millionaires who have made 
their fortunes out of Protection in the United States and Free 
Imports in this country and are prepared to spend any money to 
keep us in our present bondage. We share the desire of those 
Radicals who profess anxiety to strengthen the Corrupt Practices 
Act, and would gladly make the employment of foreign money, 
whether contributed directly or indirectly, a criminal offence. 
In fact we would meet Mr. Winston Churchill’s famous question, 
“How did you get your money?” by the counter question, 
‘‘ Where did you get your money?” It would be particularly 
interesting to know how far German Protectionists, who are 
terrified at the prospect of Tariff Reform in this country, con- 
tributed to the cost of maintaining Cobdenism, and in fact 
generally the origin of the resources at the disposal of the 
Budget League. The defeat of its unspeakable Secretary was 
one of the many pleasing incidents of the election. 


Foreign 
Subsidies 


We must make allowances for unfortunate Radicals who were 
deliberately fooled up to the twelfth hour by the bilious broad- 
sheets which provide their daily political pabulum. 
Of the Daily Chronicle and the Daily News—yellow 
developments of once decent papers—it is needless 
to say anything. In their neck-and-neck race with up-to date 


Radical Yel- 
low Press 
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American newspapers of the World and Journal type, it looked at 
one time as though the Daily News would bear off the palm. It 
enjoys the supreme advantage of belonging to an unctuous 
family, who having made a fortune out of slavery and Protec- 
tion, employ Mr. Chiozza Money and other talented writers 
to vituperate all Tariff Reformers as knaves or fools. “ Pro- 
tection for ourselves and Free Trade for other people” is 
the motto of the proprietors of the Daily News. Of their record 
asregards slavery we shall have a good deal more to say on a 
future occasion. The facts are now known to the public, 
thanks to the public-spirited enterprise of the Standard. It 
must, however, be recognised that of late the Daily News has 
been hard pressed in the yellow race by the Daily Chronicle, 
which has enlisted the electioneering services of Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, who, to the amazement of the countless admirers of 
his delightful romances, can produce worse balderdash with his 
pen than Mr. Lloyd George with his tongue. In one respect 
indeed he is inferior to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
usually has his tongue in his cheek. Mr. Lloyd George knows 
that he is a fraud and a humbug; Mr. Maurice Hewlett on the 
other hand, takes his hysterical twaddle seriously, and consequently 
presents the more melancholy spectacle. The Westminster Gazette, 
as all the world knows, has lately fallen under the control of 
Mr. Alfred Mond, of the firm of Brunner-Mond. Its chief contri- 
bution to the constitutional crisis was its daily incitement to 
Radical rowdies to shout down the Peers. As is pointed out in 
an article in the Spectator (which not long since was hunting in 
couples with the Westminster Gazette in the cause of Free 
Trade), on “The Degeneration of Liberalism,” ‘ Considering 
that the action of the House of Lords is the chief issue at 
the election, and that the conduct of individual Peers who 
voted for a reference of the Budget to the people is in question, 
one would have supposed that, acting in accordance with the 
sense of English fair play and political justice, the word would | 
have gone forth that the men on trial should always be given a 
hearing, and should be allowed, if they could, to justify them- 
selves before a popular audience—+.e., before their judges.” But 
the reverse appears to have taken place. ‘How far this 


unwillingness to let the Peers defend themselves has gone, may 
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be judged when we actually find a newspaper usually so moderate 
and so fair-minded* as the Westminster Gazette, almost daily 
glorying in the fact of Peers being denied a hearing. Again and 
again its headlines have announced with obvious satisfaction that 
this or that Peer has encountered a stormy reception or has not 
been allowed to proceed with his speech, as if that were 
necessarily a subject for congratulation to earnest Liberals.” 


THE object of the Westminster Gazette was obviously to create the 
impression that the action of the House of Lordsin consulting the 
country on the Budget provoked such universal 
and uncontrollable indignation that the mere 
appearance of any Peer at any public meeting 
was a signal for riot. As a matter of fact the Peers did 
remarkably well, and had a very good hearing, in spite of the 
efforts of the Westminster Gazette, the Manchester Guardian, 
and the rest of the Radical Press to ruin their meetings. 
It must also be said that some Unionist papers, presumably 
misled by Radical reporters, gave an utterly erroneous con- 
ception of the Peers platform campaign. Admittedly the leading 
Radical newspaper in the United Kingdom is the Manchester 
Guardian, which in a whole-hearted and uncompromising manner 
advocates the nostrums of the party extremists, its war-cries 
being not only “Down with the Lords!’’ but also ‘Down 
with the Army!” “Down with the Navy!” “Down with the 
Empire!” and “Up with the foreigner ’’—especially the German. 
When we were at war with the Boers, the Manchester Guardian 
was pro-Boer. If we were invaded by Germany it would be 
pro-German. There is no mistaking its anti-national bias, and 
it is the consistent mouthpiece of Messrs. Lloyd George and 
Winston Churchill. It is a scholarly, well-written paper, pur- 
porting to publish serious information, and is occasionally 
capable of giving a fair report of a Unionist speech, but 


Autre Temps 
Autre Moeurs 


* It would be interesting to know upon what is founded the legend that the 
Westminster Gazette is ‘ fair-minded.’’ To ‘whom has it ever been “fair”? To 
Mr, Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, or Lord Milner? A prize 
might be'offered to any one mentioning the name of any Unionist in unison 
with his Party to whom the Westminster Gazetie has been “fair.” Its cartoons 
have never pretended to be fair and have long ceased to be funny. 
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from prejudice or passion, or both, it has completely mis- 
judged the political situation, and misled its readers up to 
the last as to the party prospects, encouraging the idea that, as 
in 1906, the Radicals would sweep the country. Take, for 
example, the following items of electoral intelligence published 
in one single issue of the Manchester Guardian (January 15), 1.e., 
the day of the first pollings. There was a time when such an 
accumulation of absurdities would have permanently discredited a 
great newspaper, but autre temps, autre meurs. Presumably a 
penny paper cannot afford to be too fastidious in the face of the 
competition of the halfpenny organ of the Cocoa Trust, which 
is gradually buying up that portion of the Radical Press which 
has not been acquired by the Brunner-Monds. In the first place, 
on the day in question, under the heading of ‘‘ Our London 
Correspondence (By Private Wire),” appeared this ludicrous 
statement: ‘‘On the eve of the first London polls what strikes 
one most in the reports and the speculations is that they all 
seem to point to an unexpected Liberal strength in what is 
generally called ‘ villadom.’ In fact, to put it in another way, 
the silent voter, whom the Tories always appropriate to them- 
selves and their ‘moderate’ proposals, such as a 10 per cent. 
all round tariff, is shrewd enough to see what a combination 
of Lords and tariffs would mean to him.” 


AccorDine to this same “ private wire”: “It has certainly been 
surprising to hear of good Liberal prospects in constituencies such 
The “ Prj as Dulwich and Croydon, and of a fair chance of 
e * Private , . : 

Wire”? capturing Hampstead. To-night I hear some details 

which give a promising account of Hornsey, a 
thoroughly ‘villa’ constituency on the whole. Tory organisers 
there are most uneasy, for in the wealthier parts Liberal bills areina 
very high proportion in the house windows—I have heard it put at 
three Liberal bills to four Conservative. Add to that some 2000 
voters of less means and a fair number of Irish electors, and it 
will be seen that Lord Ronaldshay and his people have reason 
for uneasiness.” Then from Portsmouth ‘Our Special Corre- 
spondent” informs the readers of the Manchester Guardian that 
“as the glamour has faded from Lord Charles Beresford’s 
theatrical candidature, the Liberal cause has made steady 
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progress. . . . It is -generally expected that Sir Thomas 
Bramsdon (Radical), who is extremely popular with the dock- 
yard workmen, and has won for them important concessions from 
Government [note the loftiness of the appeal], will be returned. 
The second place will probably fall either to Mr. R. C. Lambert 
or to Lord Charles Beresford.”’ ‘ From our own Reporters and 
Correspondents,” the dupes of the Manchester Guardian learnt on 
the same day that Mr. Chamberlain was unlikely to be able to 
repeat his famous telegram of 1906, ‘We are seven.” ‘ The 
Liberal prospects are brightest in South Birmingham, where 
Mr. Arnold Butler, a local manufacturer, is said to have a 
decidedly good chance of unseating Lord Morpeth.” Then again 
in East Birmingham, “the Labour Party have hope of carrying 
Mr. Stephenson in”—i.e., against Mr. Steel Maitland. An 
equally well-informed “Reporter and Correspondent” had 
ascertained in Oxford that “everything points to the poll being 
close, and Liberals confidently believe that on this occasion Mr. 
Whale will be returned,” after which it is no surprise to learn on 
similar authority from Wolverhampton that “Mr. Thorne, Mr. 
Richards, and Sir Henry Norman go to the poll without a vestige 
of doubt as to the result. Strong in the cause of the people’s 
rights and the people’s food, they are confident that the 
defenders of the Constitution-breakers and the despoilers of the 
poor will be swept from the field in an inglorious rout. There is 
not a stronger trio to be found anywhere. They form, as some 
one has well said, a triple cord that is not to be broken.” Be it 
remembered, these quotations are not taken from Comic Cuts, but 
from the Manchester Guardian, whose special article on the 
General Election pointed out that “Mr. W. T. Stead, a shrewd 
observer [sic], thinks that the forces combined against the House 
of Lords will have a majority of 286.” In other words, the 
Unionist net gain would be 24 seats. But, as the Manchester 
Guardian adds in a spirit of great magnanimity, “Even if there 
were a net Unionist gain of 50 seats, the coalition against the 
Lords would still have a majority of 235.” It is this amazing 
ignorance of public opinion which has animated the Radical 
Party from Mr. Asquith down to the office boy in the Morning 
Leader, which is largely responsible for the appalling disaster 
and even greater humiliation which has reduced a great 
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historic Party to the position of a Nationalist football. As 
illustrative of the methods of latter-day Radicalism, we may 
note that the same number of the Manchester Guardian published 
sensational telegrams with scare headlines on ‘‘ Misery in New 
York—50 per cent. Worse than During the Panic,’ from “A 
Correspondent” (what correspondent ?); while under the heading, 
“The Price of Bread in Berlin Yesterday,” appears the following 
statement: ‘* We received the following message last night from 
Mr. Broomhall, the well-known grain expert and statistician, 
editor of Milling: 


I have telegraphed to my Berlin correspondent asking for to-day’s price of 
wheaten loaves and also rolls. He replies: 

First quality, one mark a kilo. (one shilling for 2} lb.). 

Second quality, rolls, 7jd. per kilo. (24 lb.). 

In other words, a 4 lb. loaf of the best wheaten bread would cost in Germany 
roughly 1s. 9}d., and 4 lb. of second-quality bread nearly 13d. 


The only possible object in publishing such a paragraph on the 
eve of the elections was to convey the idea to the people of 
Manchester that in Germany the equivalent of the English 4 lb. 
loaf costs 1s. 94d., or if of second-class quality 13d., the inference 
being that in the event of a 2s. registration duty on foreign 
corn being adopted in this country, the price of bread would 
rise to a similar figure. It is evident that Mr. Ure has not 
laboured in vain in trying to convince his party of the elec- 
tioneering value of falsehood. 


Tue General Election began ominously for the Radical Party, 
the first member of the new Parliament returned—unopposed— 

being Mr. Joseph Chamberlain for West Birming- 
eaidiaions ham. If consideration for the greatest of his 
Majesty’s subjects was any element in this absence of opposition, 
there would be nosuch reason for the extraordinary funk displayed 
by the Radicalsin giving Mr. Walter Guinness a walk-over at Bury 
St. Edmunds and Mr. J. W. Hillsin Durham. Itisa contest, we are 
told, between “Peers and People,” and one would have imagined 
that “the people” of these boroughs would have welcomed the 
opportunity of condemning the Peers. No less str.king were the 
unopposed returns for Cambridge University, Oxford University, 
and Dublin University, none of which constituencies are remotely 
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susceptible to ducal influences. This procession of Unionists 
to the new Parliament must have caused the quiet men to doa 
good deal of quiet thinking. The first pollings took place on Satur- 
day, January 15, in 66 borough constituencies, electing 74 members 
(eight of the boroughs returning two members), who at the 
close of the last Parliament were distributed as follows: Radicals, 
49; Labour, 8; Conservatives, 17. Saturday had been selected 
as the first polling-day by Ministers, as it is believed to be un- 
favourable to Conservative shopkeepers, being their busiest day 
of the week, when they find it exceedingly hard to get away to 
vote, and in order that polling should begin on a Saturday, the 
unprecedented course had been taken of delaying the issue of the 
writs. Both sides regarded the early pollings as specially im- 
portant, owing to their probable influence on the subsequent 
course of the election, there being a large number of electors who 
swing with the pendulum, or, in other words, prefer to back the 
winning side, and drawing ‘“‘ first blood” greatly elates the vic- 
torious party. The interest of the first day was divided between 
Lancashire, as represented by Manchester and Salford, where the 
Radicals were confident of maintaining their majorities; the Mid- 
lands, where they hoped in the absence of Mr. Chamberlain from 
the fighting-line, to carry some seats, and to greatly reduce all 
the Birmingham majorities; London, where both sides were 
confident of success; and the smaller county boroughs which 
are reliable barometers as to public opinion in the adjoin- 
ing divisions. In spite of the unprecedented solidarity of 
the Irish vote, which was cast en bloc under the orders of an 
Irish caucus in London, for the Radical Party, there was a 
substantial decline in the Radical majorities in Manchester 
and Salford, although the Unionists did not succeed in making 
any net gain, the regrettable defeat of Mr. Joynson Hicks in 
North-West Manchester—where he was opposed by a milk-and- 
water Liberal in the person of Sir George Kemp, who declared 
himself in favour of voluntary schools, a big navy, and against 
Home Rule, though, like all other “ Moderates,” he will toe the 
line—being balanced by the victory of Mr. Colefax in South-West 
Manchester, which adds an exceptionally able man to our Party 
in Parliament. The substantial progress of Tariff Reform in 
Cottonopolis was shown by the reduction of Sir Charles Schwann’s 
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majority in North Manchester from 2454 to 1259, thanks to the 
strenuous propaganda of Councillor Howell, the Unionist 
candidate. In North-East Manchester the Labour majority was 
reduced from 2400 to 1400. In North-West Manchester the 
Liberal majority of 1200 in 1906 was reduced to 783, in Hast 
Manchester from 1900 to 1000, while in South Manchester 
Captain, Ward Jackson brought down the vast Radical majority of 
4232 to 2452. It is difficult to say what would have happened 
if Mr. Colefax had had a straight fight with the Liberal, 
and it is doubtful whether he owed his success to the inter- 
position of a Labour candidate, as it was so obvious that 
in this constituency, as in many others, the Labour Party hated 
and despised the Radicals even more than they disliked the 
Conservatives, and Mr. Colefax’s sympathetic candidature would 
certainly have secured a considerable number of Labour votes 
in the absence of a Labour candidate, and he might have in- 
creased his narrow majority of 107. In the adjoining borough 
of Salford were equally significant reductions of the Radical 
majorities, though the Unionists were disappointed of their hope 
of capturing one if not two seats. But they reckoned without 
the priestly pressure on the Irish. Salford was a Home Rule 
victory. When the vast expenditure of the Radical Party in the 
nine constituencies of Manchester and Salford is taken into 
account, much of which is understood to have come from foreign 
sources, together with the hideous lies of the Manchester Radicals 
concerning the condition of the working classes in protected 
countries, upon the danger to Old Age Pensions in the event of a 
Unionist triumph, about the Big and Little Loaf, the placards de- 
picting the Peers as horrible ravenous ogres engaged in eating up 
the people, remembering also that the upper crust of Manchester 
Conservatism is utterly rotten owing to idleness, ineptitude and 
want of public spirit, which have prevented the maintenance of 
any serious organisation, we must warmly congratulate the Unionist 
candidates and our magnificent rank and file in Manchester 
and Salford on their splendid fight against heavy odds. The 
Irish vote, which is an appreciable factor in many northern 
constituencies, as also in London, was mobilised under the 
immediate leadership of the priests, who promised absolution 
to those who voted Radical, and thieatened with all the terrors 
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of the nether regions those who voted otherwise. Probably 
forty or fifty seats were turned by the Irish vote, and when it 
is realised that Irish Nationalism is over-represented to the 
extent of forty members, the need for taking the Irish problem 
in hand at the first available opportunity must now be patent 
to all, and regret will be increased that the last Unionist Govern- 
ment failed to tackle the question of redistribution. We cannot 
submit to having our country turned inside out and upside 
down by 120 Members, most of whom are openly subsidised by 
our foreign enemies, returned by an electorate who at the outside 
are not entitled to more than fifty representatives. The comedy 
of this tragedy is that it is only the Irish out of Ireland who 
seriously want Home Rule for Ireland. 


In the twelve London constituencies polling on the first day, 
ten were held by Radicals and only two by Unionists. They 
presented one common phenomenon, viz., an im- 
mense improvement in the Unionist position, and a 
relative decline in the Radical vote. Mr. Hayes Fisher recaptured 
Fulham by nearly 2000 votes; Mr. J. S. Fletcher carried Hamp- 
stead (one of the Manchester Guardian's “tips” to credulous 
Radicals) by a majority of 2279, 7.¢., a fourfold increase ; Major 
Houghton Gastrell gained North Lambeth by 550, and Mr. Dalziel 
captured Brixton by 1000. We must also regard Mr. Harry 
Samuel’s victory by 1700 in Norwood as a Unionist gain, as this 
seat was represented in the last Parliament by a mischievous 
Free Fooder, Mr. Bowles. Unionists might easily have won 
several more seats, which, however, Liberals managed to retain 
by exiguous majorities, ¢.g., North Islington, where Mr. Touche 
was only beaten by 31 votes, West Islington, where Sir 
Savile Crossley was within 254 of ejecting Mr. Lough, and 
Kennington, where the Liberal majority was 381 as compared 
with 1585 at the last General Election. In Walworth the 
Radical majority of 769 sank to 190, and in West Newington 
from 2000 to 412. We did fairly well the first day in London, 
. but with a very little luck we might have done very well. 
We make no apology for reproducing the magnificent Birmingham 
figures, together with those of the adjoining and indistinguishable 
borough of Aston Manor, as they constitute a unique tribute to 


Birmingham 
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a unique Englishman, and tell Lancashire and Yorkshire where 
to find intelligence and patriotism. 


Aston Manor.—No change. North.—No change. 
Cecil, E. (U.) ; , . 7369 Middlemore, J. T. (U.) . 5169 
Allen, J. H.(L.) . ‘ . 1922 Dawson, Joseph (L.) . . 
Unionist majority . . 5447 Unionist majority. . 4201 
BIRMINGHAM East.—No change. 
Scuth.—No change. Steel-Maitland, A.D.(U.) . 9460 
Chamberlain, Right Hon. J. Stephenson, J.J.(Lab.) . 3958 
Unopposed — 
Unionist majority . 4502* 
Edgbaston.—No change. Bordesley.—No change. 
Lowe, Sir F.W.(U.) . . 7951 Collings, Rt. Hon. J. (U) . 9021 
Morgan, J. H. (L.) : . 2850 Hughes, F. (Lab.) ‘ . 38453 
Unionist majority . . 5101 Unionist majority . 5568 
Central.—No change. South.—No change. 
Parkes, E.(U.) . , . 6015 Morpeth, Lord (U) . . 6207 
Brampton, Arthur (L.) . « -o Butler, A. E. (L.) . . 2476 
Unionist majority . . 4304 Unionist majority . 3731* 


ScarcELy less satisfactory than the marvellous Birmingham 
polls was the success of Tariff Reformers in other Midland 
boroughs. It is true that Major Griffith Boscawen, 
who thoroughly deserved to win was beaten at 
Dudley by the narrow majority of 187, and 
Mr. Mortimer just missed capturing the Radical stronghold 
of Stafford by 85. But we gained two of the three Wolver- 
hampton seats (vide Manchester Guardian's forecast on a preceding 
page) though, alas! Mr. Amery was defeated in the third, and 
Mr. Norton Griffith’s brilliant campaign at Wednesbury ended 
as it was bound to do in victory. Intense satisfaction was 
caused by the defeat of Sir Henry Norman, the Secretary of the 
Budget League, at South Wolverhampton, who had recently been 
jobbed into a Ministerial billet. He took his defeat like a Radical 
and began slinging mud at the victor. Colonel Hickman was 
heavily handicapped by illness, but his father, Sir Alfred Hickman, 
the Grand Old Man of Wolverhampton, threw himself into the 


* This will be remembered as one of the seats booked for capture by the 
Manchester Guardian. 
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fray with great zest, and the whole country is grateful to the 
Hickman family for the public service they have rendered. 
In the West of England we did remarkably well, gaining two 
seats though by a narrow majority, at Bath, and two at Devon- 
port, also by a narrow majority, the ineffable Sir J. W. Benn 
biting the dust. Mr. Goldman had the great satisfaction of 
ejecting Sir John Barker from Penryn and Falmouth, and 
we were within an ace of carrying Plymouth, where the 
Unionist cause was admirably championed by Sir H. Mortimer 
Durand and Mr. Waldorf Astor, who with another forty-eight 
hours would have overtaken Radical lies. Among other 
significant gains were Gloucester, which promised well for 
Gloucestershire ; Cambridge, where Mr. Almeric Paget defeated 
Mr. Buckmaster by an unexpected majority; Salisbury, where 
Sir E, Tennant was turned out in spite of the oratory of Prime 
Ministers, Foreign Ministers, &c. &c., and a valuable lead given 
which Wiltshire has not failed to follow. Stalybridge in Cheshire 
was another notable Unionist gain, though by a narrow majority, 
as also was Rochester. At Oxford, which according to the 
Manchester Guardian was a “soft thing” for the Radicals, Lord 
Valentia increased his majority from 100 to 1200, and Captain 
Baring did almost as well at Winchester, while Mr. Wyndham, 
in the small constituency of Dover had a majority of over 1700. 
As against these successes the Radicals captured Grimsby, 
where the invaluable Sir George Doughty, who had neglected 
his own constituency in order to serve the Party generally, was 
defeated by a narrow majority, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
paying him the unprecedented compliment of holding a mass 
meeting while the poll was going on; and Mr. Pike Pease, the 
able Unionist Whip, unfortunately failed to hold his seat at 
Darlington by 29 votes. Inthe North we did less well than we 
hoped, such places as Bolton, Bury (Lancashire), and Halifax 
remaining incorrigibly Radical, though Mr. Gritten effected a 
striking reduction in Sir Charles Furness’s majority at Hartle- 
pool, and when Sir Charles secures the inevitable peerage, here 


' should be a certain Unionist win. The net Unionist gain on the 


day was 14, which to close observers made it obvious that the 
Coalition would secure some kind of majority, as in order to 
secure a working Unionist majority over all Parties it was necessary 
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for us to win thirty seats on the first day. The satisfactory 
feature of the opening polls, which was maintained to the end, 
was the stagnancy of -the -Liberal and Labour vote, and the 
enormous increase of Unionism. It was evident from the 
outset that though Mr. Asquith and Co. might still cling to 
office with the aid of Irish rebels, they would be denied power. 


THE second day’s polling (January 17) resulted like the first in a 
net Unionist gain of 14 seats. The Radicals were amazed at 
their losses, the Unionists somewhat disappointed 
that those losses were not greater. There were 
many agreeable episodes from the Opposition point 
of view, and but few compensations for our opponents. It is 
true that in London they captured two seats in Shoreditch, but 
on the other hand Mr. Boyton held East Marylebone, which the 
' Radicals were confident of winning owing to a deplorable squabble, 
of which we trust no more will be heard or said. Mr. Crooks was 
ejected from Woolwich—a peculiarly satisfactory incident; Mr. 
Hamilton Benn regained Greenwich for Unionism, and his brother, 
Mr. Shirley Benn, almost succeeded in clearing Mr. Burns out of 
Battersea, where the President of the Local Government Board’s 
majority sank to 500—a clear notice that his constituents are 
growing weary of a politician of considerable merit, of which he 
is excessively conscious. Mr. Alan Burgoyne crowned his spirited 
campaign by capturing North Kensington; Captain Jessel, who 
should be appointed forthwith the political organiser of London, 
ejected a most pernicious politician, Mr. P. W. Wilson, from South 
St. Pancras, while his colleague on the Protectionist Free Trade 
Daily News, Mr. Chiozza Money, was simultaneously ousted from 
Paddington amid general rejoicings. Major Archer Shee per- 
formed the public service of ejecting that offensive ruffian, Mr. 
W. ©. Steadman, from Finsbury. Mr. Bonar Law romped in at 
Dulwich with a greatly increased majority. But by far the most 
remarkable metropolitan election was that of the City of London, 
where at one time it was feared that Mr. Balfour and Sir Frederick 
Banbury would be given “a walk over,” but happily Sir Hugh ~ 
Bell was tempted to enter the lists in order to demonstrate that 
Free Imports is as dead as Queen Anne in what was once its 
citadel, the figures being ag follows: 
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Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J. (U.) . , ‘ ; . 17,302 
Banbury, Rt. Hon. Sir F.G.(U) . . . . 17,302 
Bell, Sir Hugh (L.) : . : ° ‘ . 4,623 

Unioni-t majority . ‘ , . 12,679 


In the face of this even Mr. Asquith can hardly pretend 
that the business world is hostile to Tariff Reform. Outside 
London the most popular event was Lord Charles Beresford’s 
magnificent majority at Portsmouth, where Unionism gained two 
seats in spite of tremendous efforts. overt and covert, to keep a 
dangerous critic of Admiralty administration out of Parliament. 
Radical seats were likewise captured at Bedford, Chatham, 
Cheltenham, Christchurch, Colchester, and Exeter. There were 
interesting contests in the North. We lost the seat so long 
held by Sir Francis Powell at Wigan, but on the other hand 
Captain Stanley and Mr. Tobin gained a brilliant victory at 
Preston over Sir John Gorst and the sitting Labour Member, 
Mr. MacPherson, Mr. Harold Cox, standing as an Independent 
Liberal on a purely Free Trade platform, being at the bottom 
of the poll by many thousand votes. 


Tuat Free Trade is doomed is demonstrated by the failure of 
those who made a speciality of Cobdenism, e.g., the unfortunate 
Sir Hugh Bell in the City of London, Mr. Harold 
Cox at Preston, Mr. Seely at Lincoln, Mr. Ruther- 
ford who lost a Unionist seat at Darwen, and 
Mr. Lambton, a particularly popular and capable member, who 
was “snowed under” in Durham. Unusual attention was 
attracted by the Blackburn election, owing to the suggestion 
that Unionist Free Traders were more acceptable to Lancashire 
constituencies than Tariff Reformers, our candidates being Lord 
Robert Cecil, recognised by all Parties as one of the ablest of 
our Parliamentarians, and Mr. Stewart Bowles, who however 
were beaten by nearly 3000 votes by the Radical-Socialist 
combination, represented by Sir T. Barclay (a pro-German 
intriguer) and Mr. Philip Snowden, a fiery Socialist on the 
platform, but a tame Ministerialist in the lobby. We much 
regret the defeat of Lord Robert Cecil, who rendered conspicuous 
service to Unionism in the last Parliament, which we hope he 
may repeat in many future Parliaments, The Midlands main- 
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tained its splendid record, West Bromwich and Walsall both 
being captured, while Mr. Yerburgh recovered his old seat at 
Chester. Henceforward Unionist gains proceeded at an accele- 
rated speed, and at one moment the Radicals were terrified 
lest the Coalition should be in an actual minority in the 
new House, though this was clearly impossible after the first 
two days’ pollings, in which the Unionists had only made a 
net gain of twenty-eight on nearly 200 contested seats. On 
January 18, on a small number of contests, we gained fifteen 
seats, only losing two, including Bermondsey, which Mr. 
Dumphreys won at the epoch-making by-election a few weeks 
ago, the other being another of our by-election victories, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, which like so many others reverted to Radicalism. 
On the same day Colonel Seely, Mr. Winston Churchill’s successor 
as Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and a great improvement 
on his predecessor, not perhaps a very high compliment, was 
defeated in one division of Liverpool, and another Minister, Mr. 
Causton, bit the dust in West Southwark, while Mr. Marshall Hall 
captured a second Liverpool seat, and we were within an ace of 
securing yet a third victory in Liverpool, which some people find 
it convenient to forget is just as much a part of Lancashire as 
Manchester. In London Mr. H. L. W. Lawson, who has played 
no small part during the events of the last few months, upon 
which the Daily Telegraph has exercised so stimulating an influence, 
won Mile End; Mr. Du Cros, Bow and Bromley; while Mr. 
Hoare routed Mr. Horniman in Chelsea. Captain Tryon and 
Mr. Rice were rewarded for their prolonged campaign by carrying 
Brighton by enormous and unprecedented majorities. In the 
Midlands, Coventry, Kidderminster, Warwick, and Leamington 
were all Unionist gains, as well as Whitehaven in the North and 
Boston in the East, where Mr. Harvey Dixon had the peculiar 
satisfaction of defeating the egregious Dr. Lunn. 


THE event of a memorable day was the brilliant Tariff Reform 
victory of Mr. Samuel Storey and Mr. Knott at Sunderland, 
where Mr. Summerbell, the late Labour member, 
was comfortably at the bottom of the poll. Hence- 
forward the flowing tide gathered in volume and strength, and 
the Unionist Party gained innumerable victories, while even 
where they kept their seats Radical majorities were heavily 
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reduced. On the fourth day two of the three Nottingham seats 
fell to Unionists. Captain Morrison’s victory may without 
exaggeration be said to have caused universal rejoicing 
throughout the British Empire, as he ejected Sir Henry 
Cotton, one of the most poisonous members of the Poisonous 
Parliament. Lord Henry Bentinck was successful in another 
division of Nottingham, but Mr. Henry Lygon did not receive 
the reward of his plucky uphill fight. Mr. H. J. Mackinder’s 
victory in Glasgow adds a real acquisition to the House of Com- 
mons, though on the whole Glasgow was bad. Mr. Raymond 
Greene won North Hackney, but the other Hackneys remained as 
they were, and, on the whole, London was disappointing From 
the outset the Counties were magnificent, and in the rare cases 
where Unionists failed in the Home Counties, the West, the East 
or the Midlands, Radical majorities declined, while the turnovers 
in many cases were stupendous, revealing a development of 
Unionist strength. To the Counties belongs the credit of having 
paralysed the Demagogues, and it will be many a long year 
before the country is outraged by further Limehouse, Newcastle, 
Leicester or Edinburgh pronouncements from Ministers of the 
Crown. Mr. Winston Churchill has been practically snuffed out, 
partly by his friend at the Exchequer, who monopolises the 
Radical gallery, partly by his own odious record, and if the 
Unionist Press could only be persuaded to abstain from booming 
him, he would gradually become merged in the multitude. 


On the fourth day’s pollings (January 19) we gained 16 seats, 
without a single loss; on January 20, 13 gains and no losses; 

on January 21, 20 gains and 2 losses, the result 
ne ‘aes of these three days being 49 Unionist gains 

against 2 losses, surely a record of unchequered 
success. The tide was flowing everywhere in England, North, 
East, South and West, and even to some extent in Wales, 
where the Unionists captured Denbigh Boroughs and Radnor- 
shire, while Lord Tullibardine, labouring under the hopeless 
handicap of being the eldest son of a Duke, gained a notable 
victory in West Perthshire. These were great days during which 
many unspeakables were sent to the right-about in Lincolnshire, 
in Middlesex, in Westmoreland, and elsewhere. Rural England 
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found itself, smashed the unparalleled majority and saved the 
country. Demagogues may retain office but it will be office with- 
out power. The defeats of Mr. T. W. Russell and the Chief Whip 
of the Radical Party (Mr. Pease) were hailed with peculiar plea- 
sure, as was also the failure of Mr. Lloyd George’s desperate effort to 
plant his bosom friend, Mr. Timothy Davies, in Sir Robert Perks’s 
old seat at Louth, which Mr. Brackenbury regained for the Unionist 
cause after a lapse of seventeen years. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can hardly be such a popular hero in Wales as we had 
all imagined, for his majority fell from 1200 to 1000, while the ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, increased 
his in Worcestershire from 4300 to nearly 5600. Among 
noteworthy incidents were the brilliant victory of Mr. Edward 
Wood in the Ripon division of Yorkshire, which adds to 
the House of Commons a young man of high promise. The 
same may be said of Mr. George Lloyd’s great achievement in 
regaining Sir Alexander Henderson’s old seat in West Stafford- 
shire. There does not appear to be that prejudice against the sons 
of Peers simply because they are the sons of Peers which Messrs- 
George and Churchill have sedulously tried to stoke up, though 
we may note as somewhat significant the defeat of Lord Esher’s 
eldest son, who stood as a Radicalin Rutlandshire, and of Lord 
Sheffield’s eldest son, Mr. Arthur Stanley in Cheshire—also a 
follower of Mr. Lloyd George; while Mr. Baird had the infinite 
satisfaction of “ grassing’’ the ‘“ Earl of Clonmell”—whoever he 
may be—who came forward amid a great flourish of trumpets 
as a Radical candidate in Warwickshire. On the other hand 
so far Unionist eldest sons in the last Parliament have kept 
their seats by increased majorities. The flow of Unionist 
gains has continued unchecked up to the moment of going 
to press, and a comparison of the old and the new House 
of Commons—necessarily incomplete because the returns are 
incomplete—shows the following amazing transformation, all 
, the more wonderful because the Unionist Party did moderately 
well in London, badly in Lancashire and Yorkshire, very badly 
in Scotland, and never hoped for serious gains in Wales or 
Ireland. At the Dissolution on January 10 the House of 
Commons contained 373 Liberals, 46 Labour Socialists, 83 
Nationalists (total 502), against 168 Unionists. Of the 621 
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members of the new House already elected the Unionists number 
260, the Liberals 249, the Labour Socialists 40, the Nationalists 
66, and Independent Nationalists 8. No one has the faintest 
idea how Mr. Asquith proposes to meet the disaster he has 
brought on his Party, nor does he know himself, but it is mani- 
fest that he has no mandate to do any of the things desired by the 
Demagogues. We trust that no quarter will be given by the 
Unionists on any question, and that they will raise National 
Defence on the Address, and Tariff Reform on all possible 
occasions. Having scotched the enemy, let us kill him. 


THE Unionist Party and the country suffered a severe loss in the 
closing days of December by the untimely death of Lord Percy, 
who succumbed to an attack of pleurisy following 
on influenza. His great gifts and most attractive 
character marked him out for any position in the State he might 
have aspired to, but he was totally devoid of the ambition of 
ordinary men. In an age of push and bustle his complete 
selflessness and disinterested outlook on public affairs marked him 
out among his contemporaries. On his day and on the subject 
neat his heart, such as Unionism, there was no finer speaker 
in either party, and ungrudgingly did he respond to the calls 
made upon him, though Parliamentary life was a perpetual struggle 
with delicate health, and platform speaking an almost intolerable 
strain. We are privileged to publish a sketch of Lord Percy by 
one of his intimate friends, from which our readers may gather 
what a delightful and engaging personality has been taken from 
those who knew him well, by all of whom he was greatly beloved 
and will never be forgotten. His genius lay in friendship. 


In Memoriam 


N.B. No one is more conscious of the deficiencies of the pre- 
ceding pages than the writer, but they have been written under 
exceptional difficulties. As the National Review vehemently pro- 
tested against the idea of surrendering to the Demagogues, and 
clamoured for a fight, the writer felt it his duty to devote every 
moment of the past month to the fight, and between December 
29 and January 26 made over twenty speeches in different parts 
of the country. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION—AND 
THE NEXT 


Unionists have no sooner emerged with over a hundred seats 
to the good. from the greatest of General Elections up to now 
than they realise the need of preparing instantly for a struggle 
still greater. Thatis the dominating fact of an extraordinary 
situation. The extent of the triumph already measured by 
Tariff Reform represents in all the circumstances, as we 
shall easily show, by far the strongest achievement of its kind 
in electoral history. The full significance of their success is 
appreciated by very few Unionists even yet. But it is not 
enough to make the policy of the Coalition untenable. We must 
make our own position impregnable. Holding what we have 
conquered, we must carry much of the territory that we have 
not yet won. For these purposes still more enthusiasm must be 
excited in our own ranks, and Unionist leadership will need as 
much vision, judgment, and energy as have ever yet guided 
statesmen and inspired political strategy. The stand of the 
English counties against all that would soon extinguish for ever 
the glory of the English name and the life of the Empire has 
foiled a plot and established the conditions of full victory. 
But of over-confidence there must be no trace. We need 
care. Weneed energy. Weneed fighting resource of no ordinary 
dexterity and boldness. We have to utilise the invaluable lessons 
of this conflict, and to base ourselves upon a thorough know- 
ledge of the plain people. For if our constructive as well as our 
preventive purposes are to be served—if the commerce and 
defence of the Empire are to be placed upon a business footing 
when our constitutional system has been put upon a sounder 


basis by a real improvement of the Second Chamber—the extent 
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of our success in the General Election now closing must be 
doubled at the next. If that is to be done Unionists in the 
interval must concentrate every fibre upon the crusade for Tariff 
Reform and social reform as the allied and inseparable means by 
which alone the cause of union and defence can prevail. From 
now forward, with no intermission, Unionists must work through- 
out the country as they have never worked even yet. 

Our necessary object is to sweep the boroughs as we have 
swept the shires. To appreciate that problem we must realise 
that the next struggle may possibly take place at an early date; 
we must study very carefully the course of the recent polls; 
we must resolutely improve the Unionist organisation in most 
places, but especially in London and Lancashire, remembering 
that under the unique conditions of this conflict the Coalition 
have polled the last man they can possibly get, while we have 
by no means brought up the whole of our reserves; next, we 
must ask ourselves how events in the new Parliament are likely 
to work out; and, finally, when we have thus arrived at a reason- 
able forecast of the character of the next electoral conflict, we 
must see to the strengthening of the Unionist programme as well 
as of the Unionist organisations. 

Consider the various possibilities, including Mr. Asquith’s 
conceivable refusal to recognise the patriotic maxim that in all 
circumstances the King’s Government must be carried on. If 
the demagogues were in control of the situation and could have 
their own way, there is little doubt that they would seek to 
govern by any means for twelve months more, so as to fight 
a third election in January and upon a new register. That 
programme is likely to prove the less practicable the more it is 
examined. They fear, however, that elections held on a wasting 
register any time between May and December would result, as on 
previous occasions, disastrously for their Party. The real object, 
therefore, on the side of the more extreme part of the Ministry 
is to have another struggle in a few months and to load all the 
political dice in the interval. We have to be prepared for 
another Socialistic Budget deliberately framed as a weapon 
of political attack. Sir Henry Norman, whose defeat at South 
Wolverhampton was one of the most comforting episodes in 
the struggle, is the astute advertiser who organised the Budget 
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League, and who was promoted in consequence to be one of the 
chief wire-pullers of the Coalition. This partly lachrymose, 
partly truculent gentleman, in a farewell address to his late con- 
stituents, reveals something of the new conspiracy which was to 
form the sequel to the Budget plot. ‘The Liberal Party,” he 
tells us, “when returned, will first deal with the House of Lords; 
secondly, pass the Budget; thirdly, pass the Bill for one man, 
one vote; fourthly, a Bill providing for all elections taking place 
on the same day; and, lastly, a Bill to make the Corrupt 
Practices Act much stronger.” The sanctimonious sniffle of the 
last clause we may disregard. The rest of it means an attempt, 
as has been said, to load the political ‘dice against the Unionist 
Party, and to leave untouched the over-representation of Ireland. 

All that, when examined, may also appear to be an impossible 
proposition. For one thing there must be two Budgets. Not 
only must the late Finance Bill be introduced to a House of 
Commons where in principle there will be a majority against 
vital features of it, owing to the fact that the Irish Nationalists of 
all shades are pledged against the liquor clauses and dislike the 
land taxes. The financial year is likely to close with a large 
realised deficit, showing the failure of Mr. Lloyd George’s pro- 
posals as a revenue scheme. Then another Budget must be 
introduced providing for a great increase of the Navy Estimates, 
and for other items involving altogether not far short of 
£10,000,000 of new expenditure. In addition to all this there 
would be from the outset the evident dependence of Ministers 
upon the Irish vote, which, nevertheless, means an absolute 
majority in the next House of Commons against the Noncon- 
formists and against the principles of the late Licensing Bill, the 
rejection whereof by the House of Lords was the original cause 
of the crisis. A more ludicrous picture of topsy-turvydom has 
hardly entered into the whimsical imagination of Sir William 
Gilbert, and was never before known in real life. 

This being so, it is quite necessary to be prepared for the 
possibility that Mr. Asquith may make a desperate effort to 
conceal the real facts of the situation, and to put Unionists in 
what he doubtless imagines might be a fatal difficulty by placing 
his resignation in the hands of the King. If Mr. Balfour in that 
case declined to take office at all—or were denied by the nominal 
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majority the guarantees with regard to Supply which, in 
accordance with precedent, would be required for enabling 
Unionists to conduct affairs for a few months pending another 
appeal to the country—Mr. Asquith, sent for again, would 
probably demand from his Majesty a promise that new peers 
in unlimited numbers should be created for the purpose of 
swamping the House of Lords if they should pause at the Veto 
Bill they have not yet seen. 

In this way would begin the long-meditated work of trying 
to coerce the Crown. Mr. Lloyd George’s idea is to turn the 
monarchy itself into an instrument for partisan purposes. Here 
very plain words are necessary. If Mr. Asquith makes the 
last surrender, and, in defiance of the fact that the General 
Election has shown half the nation to be against him, does 
indeed endeavour to kick down the moral authority of the Throne 
as a power above Parties in order to pull down in everything 
but name the House of Lords, the procedure would be an infamy 
never to be forgiven either in our own time or in history, 
well fitted to rouse Englishmen and Scotsmen alike as they have 
not been roused for four generations. Would Scotland, would 
Lancashire or Yorkshire support an effort of that kind? We do 
not believe it. The procedure would destroy, as we have said, 
the influence which has hitherto kept the Throne above Parties, 
no less effectually than it would abolish the credit and the 
functions which alone make a Second Chamber worth preserving. 
What London and England proper would have to say to the 
attempted, much less the achieved, coercion of the Crown we 
need not assert. In these circumstances, however, the bare possi- 
bilities include that of a neutral and temporary Ministry—a 
Cabinet of Affairs such as is familiar in Austria-Hungary—to 
square national accounts and to conduct national business until 
such time as another appeal tothe people can take place. The 
demagogues are much more likely to try to use their nominal 
majority in order to load the political dice for all the purposes 
of the future. Mr. Asquith is always wax under pressure, and 
the nation cannot realise too clearly that in domestic policy Sir 
Edward Grey is anintense partisan. The powerfully strengthened 
Party upon the Opposition benches in the new;House of Commons 
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may have to put up a fight which will rouse the country from 
end to end and force another dissolution. 

For all these reasons it is very clear that Unionists have not 
a moment to lose nor a chance to throw away. Their business 
is to prepare throughout the country for a greater conflict. 
It may come well within six months. It may come within 
three or four months. That is the first fact to be reckoned 
with. 

The second fact that requires to be noted is the broad result 
of the elections. That result may be stated in a sentence. We 
have broken down in half the country the position of 1906. We 
have yet to break it down in the other half. But when the 
conditions are considered it will be admitted that a more 
wonderful success of its kind or one more promising for the 
future has not been known in English politics. Before analysing 
the cause of the polls let us look back. We must remember 
what happened four years ago if we are to see matters in true 
proportion. 

When the Coalition was returned in 1906 its members 
reckoned confidently that they were firm in office for the greater 
part of a generation. They hada majority vast beyond anything 
whatever that had previously been known in our politics. Not 
even in 1832 had the Tory Party been so small. It numbered at 
first only 158 members, though by-elections slightly increased its 
strength afterwards. It seemed to be almost an insignificant 
faction lost in the mass of the House, confronted by a dense array 
of Radicals on the Ministerial benches, and almost equalled in 
numbers by the Irish and Labour Members even on the Opposi- 
tion side. These conditions, in every way unprecedented, were 
embarrassing and dispiriting to an extent not easy for any 
outsider to conceive. When the Tories after the great Reform 
Bill were in a somewhat similar but still a far better position, 
it took Sir Robert Peel nine years to break down in successive 
elections the overwhelming forces against him, and to bring the 
Conservatives back to office at last with the triumphant majority 
that was perverted and shattered, when he carried without resign- 
ing his office or consulting the country the policy of free imports 
he was elected to resist. Butthe record of the years after the 
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Reform Bill are well worth study. The story is shown at a 
glance in the following table: 


General Election Lib. Con. Majority 
1832 . . : . 479 179 Lib. 300 
1835 ° ‘ . . 883 275 Lib. 108 
1837 ° : - . 849 309 Lib. 40 
1841 : . . . 289 368 Con. 79 


Now contrast the task which confronted Unionists four years 
ago. The House of Commons was composed as follows: 


1906. . Unionists, 156 Coalition 514 Coalition majority, 358 


That Unionists within four years have more than repeated the 
achievement of 1835 by capturing over a hundred seats net, 
but in circumstances completely annihilating the independent 
majority of the Ministry of 1906, is from any point of view a 
magnificent achievement. And we have behind us what Peel 
had not. Under an extended franchise closely approximating 
to manhood suffrage we are based upon the support of half, and 
the more solid half, of the nation itself. We alone have the 
policy which answers completely to the Imperial and social needs 
of the time. Those against us depend both in Parliament and 
the constituencies upon a domination to which Great Britain never 
will submit. In these circumstances we can do better again 
than Peel. If we are wise and vigorous and capable of rising to 
the height of the greatest of crises in the modern life of the 
nation, it will not take us six years, nor six months, to sweep 
away the Coalition and the sorry remainder of the unparalleled 
majority. 

Again, let us note the conditions in which the present General 
Election was fought. The Budget was most audaciously devised 
to change the whole face of politics, and to revolutionise alike 
constitutional, financial, and electioneering conditions. The 
Budget was framed to get popularity at any price, but in a way 
that would make the House of Commons omnipotent and sweep 
away every check upon temporary majorities. If the Finance 
Bill had passed anything whatever could have been done by the 
same means. The legislative veto of the House of Lords could 
easily be evaded by wrapping up all contentious legislation 
in financial form. Home Rule, Disestablishment, Railway 
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Nationalisation, Land Nationalisation, all could be done by 
Budget asif by Ukase. Yet the Second Chamber, while no longer 
affording any real security, would be maintained in form to keep 
up a false appearance of security. It would then have become a 
mischievous sham far better abolished outright. 

Again, Mr. Snowden’s Socialist principles were borrowed in a 
way that would facilitate to any extent the transfer of property 
and wealth from the minority to the multitude; and thus by a 
clever juggle the bankruptcy of Cobdenism would be concealed 
by the adoption of Socialism. From an electioneering point of 
view this scheme was magnificent. Ht put new life into a de- 
spondent Party. It electrified the Socialists throughout the world. 
It seemed at a stroke to bring them nearer to their ideal than 
they had reached by all efforts of their own since Karl Marx. 
Yet as there was a great deal of money undeniably to be raised 
chiefly for Old Age Pensions, the ordinary Radical was persuaded 
that this was nothing but ordinary Radicalism. The taxation 
of wealth presented itself with an air of specious plausibility even 
to a large number of Unionists, who do not always remember 
the real connection between wealth and enterprise, or that it is 
lunacy to oppress home trade by direct taxation while competi- 
tive imports are free. Finally, the land clauses were popular 
everywhere but on the land, and Peers began to be conceived as 
usurers battening on ground-rents and grudging to the poor man 
of the slums space and light and air. In this way class con- 
sciousness was aroused as it had not been aroused for at least 
a quarter of a century. Mr. Lloyd George, in many ways a 
charlatan, if ever there was one since Cleon, the first demagogue, 
“ran up and down before the people and slapped his knee,” but a 
charlatan of emotional and rhetorical genius for all his vulgarity, 
played well on the passions he had excited. Jacobinism reared 
its head and roared. Unionist meetings were disturbed by 
rowdyism and ruffianism, at first organised, but soon spontaneous, 
so irresistible to mob-spirit is an example of violence used with 
impunity. 

When we look back it seems difficult to understand why this 
tide of turbulent prejudice and fierce desire did not carry the 
Unionist Party down. For months it had made the almost fatal 
mistake of fighting the Finance Bill upon negative lines. Then 
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it remembered that the Budget plot was only an episode in the 
Tariff struggle. That vital fact was called to mind and acted upon 
just in time for the Unionist Party to save itself and its purposes 
by a magnificent struggle, but too late to carry at one effort 200 
seats and to win a working majority over Radicals, Nationalists, 
and Socialists combined. Let us remember that for any Party 
to win 200 seats within four years of an unexampled overthrow 
is a thing unknown. It is:a feat that no electioneering genius, 
even when assisted by all the circumstances, has ever accomplished. 
Nothing like it has ever been done except when a Party, as in 
1906, has been many years out of office and for the larger part of 
a generation out of power. To win over 100seats net as we have 
now done is to do more than Peel did in 1835, more than Glad- 
stone did in 1868, far more than Beaconsfield did in 1874. 
Even in 1880, after the Midlothian tour, Mr. Gladstone only won 
114 seats. Nay, take the triumphs of the Unionist Party at the 
height of its power. With all the assistance of the Liberal 
Unionist secession, only 144 seats were carried against Mr. Glad- 
stone even in 1886. Finally, in the crowning victory of 1895 
Unionists, having remained pretty strong through a short period 
of Opposition, only won 96 seats. Considering all, we have done 
in this struggle a far greater thing than the Conservative Party 
alone or the Unionist Party afterwards had ever done in any 
single election. To encourage our people let that fact be brought 
home to them throughout the country. Magnificently they have 
fought; and not that alone. Magnificently have they conquered. 
In the inspiration of that knowledge they will complete the 
work if they are well led. 

Upon the other side any suggestion that the fight for tariff 
and defence could accomplish what it has actually achieved was 
regarded with incredulity and contempt. Radical expectations 
rose higher as the electoral struggle approached. Never has any 
Party been so certain that it was going to sweep the country and 
that the Opposition was about to be smashed, pulverised, and 
annihilated. The Radical managers knew certain things in 
which the Labour Party agreed with them. The Ministerial 
Press had fought for the greater part of a year in every part of 
the country with an unmatched unanimity of virulence. Many 
Unionist newspapers were for a long timetimid and mugwumpish. 
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Though others rendered splendid services, the dissidents shook 
confidence. The Ministerialists, who possess some very competent 
wire-pullers, knew their organisation to be superior to ours even 
in London. They knew that in Lancashire, and especially in 
Manchester, our organisation was hopelessly weak and bad. The 
Radical-Socialist alliance was perfectly re-cemented for election- 
eering purposes. The Irish vote in the British constituencies 
was mobilised by arrangement with unprecedented complete- 
ness. Radicals, Socialists, and Nationalists alike knew that this 
struggle was the fight of fights for their political lives. All 
three sections of the electioneering Triple Alliance were assured 
of more enthusiastic workers than ever before. In the North 
they were quite certain that they would bury Unionists under 
a landslide as heavy as that of 1906. Many Radicals reckoned 
that the result in the country as a whole would be “ better than 
in 1906.” Others counted at least upon a coalition majority of 
nearly 300. Mr. Churchill is understood to have expected a 
working Ministerial majority independent of the Irish vote. The 
official Radical calculation was that the Unionists could not win 
more than 50 seats net, and could not, therefore, come back more 
than 217 strong. In that case the Government would have 
a majority of 70, even if Mr. Redmond and his merry men for 
purposes of their own went into Opposition. That result would 
have made even the whisky taxes safe. It would have been the 
apotheosis of Lloyd Georgeism. In the complacent expectation 
of that result and nothing less the ‘“dervish rush” led the 
Coalition into battle. 

They were to an increasing extent surprised. Let us re- 
member what was the key of the strategical position. It lay in 
the fact that, excluding the Speaker, the Liberal-Labour combina- 
tion in the last Parliament had a majority of 169 independent 
of the Irish vote. Unionists began at once to wipe out that 
particular majority, and in a single week they wiped it out. 
They began on January 15 with a net gain of 14 seats. They 
continued this rate of progress in the boroughs. They accelerated 
it in the counties. On the Coalition’s Black Friday, January 21, 
Unionists had won 88 seats net, counting 176 upon a division, 
and on that day the hopes of the Budget League were doomed. 
The huge Ministerial majority of 169 independent of the Irish 
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vote had ceased to exist. The “unparalleled majority” of the 
Coalition as a whole, though not slain by a stone from the 
Tariff Reform sling against that not very penetrable part its 
forehead, had been brought like Goliath to ground. 

But a more dramatic election has not been fought, nor a 
more instructive. We can better draw the moral at another 
point. Here let us rather record the facts. In the Metro- 
politan boroughs we did only tolerably well. We won eleven 
seats in London. With more perfect organisation we ought 
to have won twenty. The Radicals polled their last man. 
We did not. A number of Metropolitan constituencies were 
lost by such small majorities that if three thousand electors 
among masses of Unionist electors remaining unpolled had been 
brought to the ballot-boxes we could have captured ten more 
seats in the capital. There was plenty of fine work on the Tariff 
side even in constituencies where the Radicals just saved by a 
narrow margin old strongholds of theirs like Battersea and West 
Newington; but the moral is that the organisation in every divi- 
sion must be brought up to the same concert pitch, and that the 
canvass for the next General Election ought practically to begin 
now. The dominating effect on the opening day was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s triumph in the Midlands. It had been thought 
impossible to increase the gigantic Unionist majorities in 
Birmingham. They were increased. Through the surround- 
ing country Mr. Chamberlain extended in all directions his 
sphere of influence. The Midlands gave a glorious example of 
unshakable fidelity to great captainship. Yet nothing was so 
remarkable in these elections as the solidity with which various 
parts of the country formed square against each other. 

Lancashire was not a disappointment only because nothing 
had been expected from it. Cobdenite majorities were notably 
reduced in Manchester and Salford. The recapture of Preston 
was a brilliant feat. Generally there was no conversion. The 
more industrial county divisions went Radical or Labour by high 
majorities. Nor is this surprising. Not only is Socialism now 
far stronger in the textile districts than in any other part of 
the country. Lancashire contains a more formidable Irish 
vote than any other part. That vote was polled with some- 
thing like exhaustiveness. In many constituencies in the County 
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Palatine what were called Free Trade and Budget majorities 
were in reality Irish and Home Rule majorities, not only 
representing no part of the real national opinion, but to a large 
extent disguising that opinion. The West Riding went even 
more decisively against us than the neighbouring county. This 
was less surprising, for that part of Yorkshire went steadily 
against the Unionists even at the height of their power. With 
Durham and all the mining areas it was the same, though that 
great old Radical, Mr. Samuel Storey, grim and efficient in the 
Tariff faith as formerly in his other creed, carried both seats in 
Sunderland by the most brilliant victory won for Tariff Reform 
throughout the General Election. Scotland also was as bad as 
could be, and piled up majorities for a Budget quite peculiarly 
calculated to appeal to Caledonian sympathies. But this also 
was anticipated. In the end the whole of Great Britain 
north of the Mersey and the Trent was about as solid against us 
as it has ever been or can be. Lancashire and Yorkshire 
presented to a superficial view the electoral appearance of a wall 
of concrete built up against Tariff Reform. The obstacle, as we 
shall see, is by no means so hopeless as many are inclined to 
think. But it is idle and worse to minimise its significance too 
much, Itis a massive barrier. It can be broken; but it has 
got to be broken; and only big effort will do the work. The 
solidity of resistance maintained by the combined electioneering 
efforts of Radicals, Socialists, and Nationalists alike in the North 
filled them all with extravagant elation. They had done worse 
in the boroughs than they had counted upon, but not very much 
worse. They had hoped that the Old Age Pensions lie, as well as 
the lie about the loaf, would enable them to do even better in 
the counties. For Hodge was a person they despised. They 
regarded him as a fool, infinitely gullible. 

Then the counties astonished them. From the first there 
had been premonitions. The cathedral cities, the county towns, 
the market towns, all the ancient places with names that one 
and all have rung like trumpet-calls through our history in their 
time, had begun to speak with what has been well called the 
voice of real England. These rallied to the flag with un- 
precedented unanimity. They polled as hard as cotton boroughs. 
Canterbury and Winchester, Salisbury and Exeter, Chester and 
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Gloucester, Worcester and Hereford, Shrewsbury and Warwick, 
Oxford and Cambridge, and many another, all these went one 
way. They clashed together like cathedral chimes. And they 
spoke in advance for the shires about them, and for the deep 
country, half dispeopled now as it is, where something—some- 
thing of the old soul of our England still lives. There is no 
Socialism yet to taint it. There is no Irish vote to turn the 
polls in England against England. There are no cosmopolitan 
middlemen such as flourish by the swarm in London and Man- 
chester and live on the free imports they vote for. In national 
and social things the green shires have a different instinct 
altogether from that of the Celtic fringe. A Welsh demagogue 
blindly hostile to all the meaning of the flag will not easily 
get himself accepted, for instance, in the western marches. 
There is something against him there which comes down from 
the ages, and he is helping unawares to awaken it once more 
to a full knowledge of itself. Mr. Redmond at least is steeped 
in the English language, and no man quotes Shakespeare 
more nobly. But Mr. Lloyd George does not know quite what 
that language means. He first talked another, and still thinks 
in another. From the first day of their polling, then, the agri- 
cultural counties spoke like the old cities in the midst of them; 
and north, south, east, west, they spoke together. There has 
been nothing more thrilling since elections were. Wherever the 
shires polled, outside the mining and textile divisions, where the 
political spirit prevailing is like that of the northern boroughs, 
the cause of Tariff and defence, the cause of England and her flag, 
swept the constituencies as in 1900. There is no space here to go 
through the list, and we have already postponed unduly the 
consideration of other topics. Lancashire and Yorkshire were 
more than balanced by all the home counties standing together 
as never before, crushing the Coalition by enormous polls, and 
wiping out the Radical representation throughout large breadths 
of land, leaving in shire after shire not a single Radical candidate 
politically alive. With a nation in which that spirit can still 
rise anything may be done if we are worthy to lead it. 

In theend the solid South was ranged against the solid North; 
but, of course, with such powerful minorities in each part that it 
is pernicious nonsense to attempt, as many Budget apologists 
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have done, to represent Great Britain as broken in two, with one 
half clean divided from the other. Even in Lancashire Tariff 
Reform already commands the support of 45 per cent. of the 
people. But now we come to the point. The Radicals 
undertook a specific task. They went to the country as a 
whole to get an overwhelming mandate against the Peers. They 
came back without one. Unionists are in opposition. A “‘stale- 
mate’? by comparison with the former conditions is, therefore, 
enough for us, and is splendid for us. It is not enough for them. 
It is fatal. It is now clear that upon the aggregate voting 
there is no majority, none, to justify a constitutional change. 
In one respect most Unionist calculations were quite mis- 
taken, and the by-elections proved to be of exceptionally little 
value asan index to the future. We thought that the Coalition 
would hardly repeat its vote in 1906. It exceeded that total. 
On both sides:there was tremendous and unprecedented polling. 
But mark the difference. The Radical and Labour vote through- 
out the country as a whole was increased by 3 per cent. on the 
comparison with the previous elections. The Unionist polls on 
the average rose by no less than 22 per cent. For all practical 
purposes Tariff Reform in this struggle has brought up man for 
man against the combined forces of the destructive factions. It 
is important to bring this particular question to a focus by yet 
another calculation. At the moment of writing many con- 
stituencies have yet to vote, but they are bound to alter the 
balance in favour of Unionists rather than against them. We 
may say, therefore, thata quitesolid 49 percent. atleast of allthe 
votes in Great Britain must be reckoned for Tariff Reform and 
the efficiency of the Second Chamber, while no more than a very 
motley 51 per cent. voted for the Budget and against the House 
of Lords. _ But that is not all. Take away the Irish electorate in 
Great Britain, who do not legitimately vote as citizens of this 
country whose franchise they enjoy, but who vote solely to get 
a destructive leverage upon the Constitution in the interests of 
Home Rule, and the aggregate voting would show some balance 
upon the Unionist side. 

These are the circumstances in which Parliament will meet. 
The Ministry is a Government on sufferance, which must exist, 
if at all, in subjection to the Irish benches. Mr. Redmond can 
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keep Mr. Asquith in or turn him out. We are ruled by those 
whom Mr. William O’Brien calls the ‘Molly Maguires.” Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Healy, who will take an independent line 
against Lloyd Georgeism, return with seven or eight followers 
after waging a desperate fight for their political lives. They 
lead a minute new Party sworn to resist the Budget to the death. 
They are chastened and maturer men; they are in many ways 
more reasonable men; and they are quite fearless men. They 
have begun the work of making a new ‘political Ireland; and 
they may succeed, or may at least establish the conditions which 
in that difficult land may help others after them to succeed. 
But in the meantime Mr. Redmond, who rules Mr. Asquith, is 
himself ruled by that cruder but eloquent young man who could 
easily talk Mr. Lloyd George to a standstill, and whose election- 
eering energy would reduce any member of the late Budget 
League to a limp rag—Mr. “Joe’’ Devlin, the leader of the 
** Molly Maguires.” Thus Mr. Asquith will hold office, if at all, 
as the political agent of the “Molly Maguires.” The House of 
Lords as a real influence must be pulled down by the “Molly 
Maguires,” since Mr. Asquith can have no majority but what 
they supply him with on terms. Free imports are to be main- 
tained at a price by the “ Molly Maguires,” who themselves are 
Protectionist to a man. If Mr. Asquith seeks to compromise 
the Crown, he can only ask for five hundred new Peers to be 
created upon the plea that he has the support of the “Molly 
Maguires.” Not only is the Union of the kingdom to be broken 
up, but Preference is to be suppressed and the closer union of 
the Empire prevented by the ‘Molly Maguires.” What do 
the counties think of it? What do the boroughs think of 
it? What thinks the North? And what the oversea dominions, 
who were a little inclined to miss the inward meaning of this 
struggle until the result of the General Election made the situa- 
tion plain? 

But there is a little note to be made upon the margin. By 
no means free from mutinous stirrings against the political in- 
fluence of the Church, the “ Molly Maguires” go as yet in whole- 
some awe of the clergy. There is one thing they will not do. 
They will not, just because they dare not, go wrong on education. 
Mr. Lloyd George and the Budget League have helped to return 
a strong majority of the next House of Commons against the 
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educational policy of the present Government and its Noncon- 
formist supporters. Where is Sir Robert Perks? And why did 
his late constituents of the lost Louth division so prematurely 
tear his picture from the wall? He was exceedingly far-sighted. 

The Prime Minister’s position on Home Rule is at present 
ambiguous. His Chief Whip, before being ejected from the 
Saffron Walden division, bought the Irish vote in the boroughs, 
and then sought to sell it in the shires, where nobody would bid. 
Mr. J. A. Pease says there is “no pledge” on Home Rule. Mr. 
Redmond says there is complete security. He would be ruined 
in Ireland in a week if he did not say so. But in this business 
the country has to do with the Prime Minister, and will demand 
from him at the very outset of the new Parliament a plain 
declaration of his intentions. Mr. Redmond, in mortal fear of 
being repudiated, now offers to make all possible concessions and 
to endure any extent of delay. Let the preventive power of the 
House of Lords be got rid of, he says, and the Irish Party 
will be able to do what it likes with the House of Commons. 
The Irish leader is at pains to let England know where she 
stands. Mr. Redmond therefore desires the Government to 
continue in power. He will agree to say nothing about Home 
Rule, and will even pretend not to think about it if only he 
can induce Mr. Asquith to proceed with the ‘“ House-breaking,” 
which the Nationalists desire solely for the purposes of promoting 
Home Rule, and the Socialists desire solely for the purpose of 
promoting Socialism. 

The Prime Minister has declared that if he proceeds at all 
against the Peers he will proceed by Bill. He must know that 
such a measure as he is understood to contemplate, establishing 
the unchecked despotism of temporary majorities in a single 
Chamber, cannot be a summary transaction. The rights of a 
powerful Opposition in the House of Commons itself are still 
intact. There must be full discussion covering the whole field of 
past constitutional history and present constitutional practice in 
other countries. Again, the House of Lords themselves would 
not be justified in submitting without debate or amendment to an 
ultimatum altering the whole character of the Constitution, and 
sent up from below by the vote of the “Molly Maguires.” If 
the Prime Minister proposes to produce this spectacle at once to 
the exclusion of all other attractions, Unionists could desire 
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nothing better for the instruction of the country. Of the great 
problem of the two Budgets we have spoken. It is clear that the 
Irish Members cannot vote for the whisky tax and other delect- 
able provisions without imperilling their whole electioneering 
position in Ireland, to the infinite advantage of Mr. William 
O’Brien and Mr. Healy. Nor can they vote against the vindic- 
tive and foolish liquor clauses of the Budget without justifying 
the recent action of the Peers. 

The more closely this problem is studied the more clearly 
does it appear that Mr. Asquith may attempt to escape from the 
gloomy responsibilities of office. It is certain, as has been said, 
that there is no constitutional mandate from these elections for a 
profound constitutional change. There is no written Constitution 
under which fundamental alterations in the whole political system 
of a country can be made by a bare majority of the electorate. 
The very object of every Constitution deliberately framed is to 
provide security against the efforts of slight and temporary 
majorities to effect organic changes in the State. In these 
circumstances nothing more inadmissible could be imagined than 
an attempt to coerce the Crown in the immediate interest of a 
Party, and to attack the Peers by methods humiliating to the 
Sovereign, deadly to the monarchy, and hateful, when once 
understood, to the overwhelming majority of the King’s subjects. 
The House of Lords needs to be reformed. Let it be reformed 
by consent. Let Mr. Asquith abandon once for all the attempt 
to load the dice in the interest of one Party. Let statesmen of 
both Parties meet in conference upon the constitutional question. 
By no other method has a question of that character been 
satisfactorily settled in any free country. 

The future is grave. Unionists at least are not disturbed 
by any aspect of it. They are for constitutional peace and 
stability if these can be secured upon honourable terms. Other- 
wise they are prepared once more to carry the issue to the 
country. The issue is whether we are to break up the kingdom, 
“to knock the Lords cut of the Constitution,” to compromise 
and discredit the Throne itself, in order to prevent the 
foreigner from paying his fair share and to suppress the cause of 
Imperial Union. Unionists will not shrink from carrying that 
proposition to the polls. In the meantime, and without the loss 
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ofa moment, letthem look to their armour. The Tariff and the land 
policy will be sufficient, if thoroughly advocated, to hold the shires. 
The cultivator in every county is dead against any policy allied 
with Socialism. But we must have something corresponding to the 
land policy to put before the towns. Without a far more definite 
and bolder policy of Tariff Reform we shall make no sufficient 
impression on the northern boroughs. In view of the possibility 
of another General Election even in a few months nothing could 
be more urgent than this part of the case. Is social reform to 
be hung up while the barren wrangle upon the Peers’ veto pro- 
ceeds from one General Election to another? Are the Reports 
of the Poor Law Commission to be shelved, though no documents 
ever disclosed more crying need for legislation? Is unemploy- 
ment insurance to be blocked in the same way? Let us take 
up this argument at once and drive it with power, and we shall 
soon break a way through the “solid barrier” of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. Words almost fail the present writer to express 
the urgency of putting forward a definite Unionist programme 
of social reform to correspond in the towns with the new land 
policy in the shires. Unemployment insurance will have to be 
faced sooner or later, and had better be taken up now. There 
must be no repetition on that matter of the bat-eyed blundering 
on Old Age Pensions which has since given the Unionist Party 
so much trouble. The removal of the pauper disqualification 
for Old Age Pensions must be accepted and assisted. Children 
must be removed from the taint of the workhouse atmosphere, 
and, Relieved from every sense of degradation, must be given a 
full chance to grow up self-respecting and efficient citizens. 
Every part of the Poor Law system that tends to breed de- 
generacy and to make pauperism an institution more hereditary 
than the House of Lords must be swept away. Upon these lines we 
shall conquer. Perfect Unionist organisation even in London. 
Reconstruct it altogether in Manchester. Quicken Unionist 
journalism in those parts of the provinces where harm has been 
done by prolonged mugwumpishness. Given these conditions, 
we shall sweep the boroughs as we have swept the shires, and 
the next General Election, whether it comes soon or late, will 
complete the victories of to-day and lead through a greater struggle 
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POLITICAL MEETINGS 


THE rostrum has lately loomed so large in the public eye that one 
or two considerations with regard to the power of the platform 
may perhaps be offered. Never has a nation been so deluged 
with spoken words. It is reported that over four thousand 
political meetings were addressed on one evening alone. The 
speaking peers have between them delivered nearly three hundred 
speeches in the last four weeks. Almost the whole round of the 
clock has been invaded, for not long ago a prominent journalist 
addressed a crowded audience at 2.30 a.m.! Whether this time 
was chosen because the imagination is supposed to be at its 
brightest in the small hours of the morning we do not know. 
The instance is only cited to show that in these days one is never 
safe from the platform speaker. 

Now what is the influence of the political meeting, and how 
can that influence be secured to the fullest extent? It is of two 
kinds, It either depends upon the immediate effect produced in 
the room upon the audience, and upon the subsequent trans- 
mission of this effect by word of mouth to those who were not 
present; or it derives its force from newspaper reports; or it 
depends on both these vehicles. In examining the methods that 
contribute to success it is not proposed to deal with the epoch- 
making assembly of stalwarts brought together to listen to the 
Rose of his Party, or some one very near it, whose appearance 
will have been for weeks beforehand the subject of the keenest 
solicitude. It would be impertinent to offer advice to the 
organisers of these great gatherings. These gentlemen apparently 
leave nothing to chance. All inconvenient elements are carefully 
excluded. The janitor is so vigilant that he has even detected 
and turned away from the doors a slim young lady who tried in 
the disguise of a postman to penetrate those portals through 
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which none but men, good Radical men, were to be allowed to 
pass. None of the devices of stage-management will be 
lacking. The immediate effect on the night will be followed 
by a verbatim report in the Times of the anxiously awaited 
manifesto. The great man may be out of form and deficient 
in electricity on that particular evening. Some of the value 
at first hand may even be lost. But no matter, every ounce 
of beaten gold is carefully preserved, and accessible to the 
whole world the very next morning. We will now leave the 
star performances, and consider how to obtain the utmost 
value at meetings that cannot enjoy these accessories. The 
vast majority of them cannot be fully reported, even if 
they were of sufficient calibre to warrant this distinction, and 
must therefore depend for their importance upon the impression 
created at the moment, and upon the general reputation this 
impression produces. The suggestion will at once be made that 
this is due to the manner and matter of the speeches. This pro- 
position cannot be disputed, but it is not everything. Lord 
Morley has lately told us that a public speech depends in the 
first instance upon who delivers it; in the second, upon how he 
delivers it; and, lastly, upon what he says. This clever com- 
mentary seems particularly applicable to those speeches that are 
not reported verbatim, but by no means covers, nor is it intended 
to cover, all the ground that may bear good fruit. Everything 
should be thought of to give every ounce of value to the speaker. 
Even the best speaker will gain much if he is properly presented 
to the audience, while it is evident that every means should be 
employed to display a moderate one to the greatest advantage. 
If all is favourable to him he may rise to the occasion and sur- 
prise both himself and his friends. In considering how this may 
be accomplished we will imagine an open meeting of between 
1000 and 1500 people, presided over by the chairman of a county 
association, and addressed by the candidate and, say, a peer from 
the Backwoods as the principal speakers. This class of meeting, 
no less than the higher class of which some description has 
already been attempted, must be preceded by a quantity of 
careful and energetic spade-work to secure that the friends of 
the candidate shall fill at least seven-tenths of the room. When 
an election is not far off, and Party feeling runs high, force 
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majeure is absolutely vital, and must be strong enough, if occa- 
sion requires, to keep down an obstreperous minority: You 
must make quite sure beforehand that your meeting is to be a 
Unionist meeting, and not a Radical one. The object of a meet- 
ing is, in the first instance, to consolidate} your own side and to 
encourage your own candidate. Nothing is less likely to produce 
either of these results than the chilling experience that recently 
overtook a candidate—a Radical candidate, of course—in the 
Midlands, who addressed two meetings in succession, at each of 
which a unanimous vote of confidence was carried in favour of 
his opponent. This sad page in the history of Radicalism would 
never have had to be written but for the slackness and timidity 
of the gentleman’s supporters. But although a substantial 
majority must be arranged for and instructed to make its presence 
felt, it must not be wielded for the purpose of bullying a minority 
unless all other means fail. This will only exasperate, and 
cannot do any real good. The opposition is a great help toa 
speaker, but he should equally be sure of being able to hurl his 
legions upon the enemy in the last resort. In order to summon 
these legions every single Unionist in the district should be 
approached, and all the most reliable should pledge themselves 
to bring not less than a fixed number of friends. Having 
whipped up a strong attendance, it now remains to coach it. 
Numerical superiority counts for much, but it will count fora 
great deal more if it be articulate. His supporters ought to 
meet the speaker half-way, and provide that atmosphere upon 
which so much depends. There is as 1iuch difference between a 
speaker at his best when he is getting cheers and counter-cheers 
and the same speaker when his roundest periods are received in 
wintry silence as there is between a pack of foxhounds racing 
along with a burning scent and the same pack when they can 
only potter along on a cold one. 

The next essential is to have a strong body on the platform, 
strong in authority and numbers, and representative in its best 
sense. It is sometimes difficult to draw the line between those 
who shall sit in the seats of the mighty and those who shall sit 
in the body of the hall. Some tact will be required to make the 
selection. But the platform should represent all interests, and 
the main test should be the test of merit. Those who have done 
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no work for their Party should not be preferred merely because 
they have black coats. The sight of a well-to-do man who is 
with much difficulty persuaded to leave his comfortable home in 
the evening for a few hours once in the year complacently sup- 
porting the chairman while the working man who has really 
been useful to the cause has to take his chance of sitting or 
standing with the crowd is far too common. Their positions 
ought to be reversed. The working man should come on to the 
platform, and our luxury-loving friend should step down. The 
platform should be thickly populated. Nothing is less effective 
on these occasions than a stage sparsely covered with people: it 
should be well packed, with all the “principals” in the front 
rows, and with a good stage crowd right up to the back, to sup- 
port the speaker with a serried phalanx. Something has been 
said about the deportment of the audience: that of the actors is 
of course much more important, whether they have speaking 
parts or not. A public meeting is a species of drama, and 
nothing should be lost which will conduce to an effective stage 
picture. Every one on the platform must realise that he is there 
for the purpose of enhancing the general effect, and should act 
accordingly. He must affect a keen interest in the speaker, and 
follow all his points with signs of approval, no matter how great 
a bore the speaker may be. Wandering attention, yawning, 
picking of teeth, blowing of noses, fidgeting with hands or feet 
look extremely bad from “the front,” and all tend to whittle 
away from the authority of the performer. Some speakers, 
particularly those who have spoken in Parliament, have a habit 

of turning round occasionally and addressing themselves directly 
to those seated behind and beside them. ‘This practice seems to 
be worth cultivating, if only for the purpose of being able to keep 
an eye on the people on the platform, and perhaps cause them 
to simulate an interest even if they do not feel it. It may be 
said that if a speaker is worth listening to at all he ought to 
be able to focus attention on himself without any adventitious 
assistance. But the power of holding the entire room for fifty 
minutes is not given to every one. It is related of a very dis- 
tinguished orator that he was not feeling well, and suddenly 
“dried up” in the middle of an argument. He then asked if 
anybody could kindly repeat to him the thread of what he was 
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saying, just to put him on the line again. When the sad fact 
has to be told that neither chairman, supporters, nor audience 
could remember his last sentence no further proof is needed that 
there are moments when even the most experienced fail to hold 
their audiences. The friends of the speaker ought therefore to 
give him every possible help, and he ought always to be able to 
count on their attention and cheers. The same suggestions 
apply equally to the speaker himself while others are speaking. 
The cooking and sorting of notes in the full glare of the limelight 
while some one else is speaking not only tends to distract the 
attention of the listeners, but also rather suggests the appearance 
of an actor still studying his part after he has “‘come on” and 
is waiting for his cue; while it always gives the appearance of 
selfishness for a speaker to obviously lapse into oblivion as soon 
as his own share of the work is finished. 

But the most important point of all for the organisers is to 
select a good chairman. This choice may give rise to difficulty 
and heartburning, but these must be faced for the good of the 
cause. At all crowded meetings where there is sure to be strong 
opposition it is inthe highest degree necessary to have a chair- 
man of tried experience. If he also be popular, so much the 
better; but no amount of personal popularity will atone fora 
mistake or a hesitation at a critical moment. No matter who 
the chairman may be, the enemy will seize upon any weakness 
like lightning and turn it to their own advantage with merciless 
precision. No rules can be laid down about the chairman’s 
opening address. The length and character of it depend upon 
who he is. He may be a well-known politician, a prominent 
member of either House of Parliament, and a leader of thought 
to whom many are looking for guidance; and to such a man 4 
pronouncement on the political situation may be forgiven. But 
as a general rule itis wise for the chairman to content himself with 
striking one or two main chords that are sure to be in harmony 
with the vast body of the opinions of his Party. He must 
remember that he is a prophet speaking in his own country; 
that the audience, many of whom “know him at home,” have 
mostly heard him before: and that every one is itching to hear 
the candidate, or devoured with curiosity to see what manner of 
man is the peer who has been let loose upon them from the 
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Backwoods. A lengthy exordium from the chaitman, who may 
not be trained to the hour, and consequently a trifle rusty, 
breeds an impatience which may easily prejudice subsequent 
speakers. Haperto crede. The feeling of a meeting is delicate 
and tense, and requires sympathetic handling at the outset. 
The main difficulty of the evening is with the speaker who 
immediately follows the chairman. It should be the object of 
the chairman to hand over the meeting to the next speaker in 
the best possible humour, just as a guard who drives the 
stage-coach round to the door of the inn is expected to hand 
the team over to his coachman with their tempers equable and 
unruffied and their blood still cool. It does not help the speaker 
very much to be asked torise with some of his best points already 
mangled, himself perhaps committed to debatable matters of 
Party policy which are not yet ripe to be mentioned out of doors, 
and his audience goaded into a ticklish state of unrest which is 
dangerously akin to open revolt. An experienced stager may 
probably be able to correct all this, like the good coachman who 
will gently feel the mouths of his horses, and presently get 
them to go comfortably once more with askilful change of hand. 
Indeed, to look on at the successful application of this process is 
delightful and edifying, but it should not be practised too often. 
Itis well not to take too many risks. Non cuivis homini contingit 
adire Corinthum. Once the chairman has resumed his seat, it 
is well for him to keep it as long as possible. He should 
resist with all his might the temptation of intervening between 
a speaker and a turbulent meeting. This expedient should only 
be resorted to in the very last ditch. The man who is already 
on his legs, if he is of any use at all, will deal with opposition 
far more effectively if he is left alone. An appeal from the 
chairman is a confession of weakness, and is equivalent to 
craving quarter from enemies who ought to be routed by argu- 
ment or repartee. Not only that; the break in the proceedings 
occasioned by the interference of the chairman destroys 
valuable continuity, and accomplishes half the object of the 
intending wreckers. Once they have got the speaker down they 
know that he will yield to a repetition of the same tactics, and 
with a little perseverance will be finally extinguished. It must not 
be thought that the opposition always comes with the set purpose 
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of breaking up the meeting. It is quite true that there are some 
districts where you actually find Englishmen snarling, sullen, 
morose, with all their baser instincts cultivated by the propa- 
gators of class hatred. The agitator feeds on these poor fellows, 
and they will one day shake themselves free from him. With 
their unhappy frame of mind it is impossible to deal in a single 
evening. But those who compose the hostile element are usually 
present in order to try and get a rise out of the stranger ‘and 
see as much sport as they can. Do not blamethem. This same 
sporting instinct on the part of these good people very readily 
recognises and appreciates the same spirit in a good-humoured, 
ready-witted opponent who can keep his temper. But let him 
deal with them single-handed. A speaker was addressing 
himself the other day to a very noisy but quite good-natured 
band of chaffing interrupters at the back of the room. The 
situation was critical, but by no means desperate. The 
speaker could see the red light, and was intent on his work, when, 
to his horror, he heard the creaking of the chair, and perceived 
from out of the corner of his left eye that the chairman could no 
longer contain himself and was in the very act of rising for the 
purpose of assisting to quell the rioters. Not a moment was to 
be lost. ‘For heaven’s sake, my dear fellow, don’t do that,” 
he exclaimed, and, obeying an irresistible impulse, seized the 
astonished chairman by the shoulders and planted him firmly in 
the chair by main force. The inner meaning of this unrehearsed 
effect was not lost upon the audience, and the speech and the 
meeting were in due time brought to a successful conclusion. 

It goes without saying that the arrangement of the order of 
speaking, the time for each speaker, and the terms of the resolu- 
tion, if there be one, should be thoroughly well thought out and 
agreed upon beforehand, though it is surprising how often one 
finds these matters undecided until just before the curtain goes 
up. A whispered consultation on the actual stage is not un- 
known. There should always be a resolution. It is no excuse 
to say that a resolution would be lost if put to the vote. If 
there is any real danger of such a catastrophe the fault is with 
the agent for not having packed the room with a majority. 
The chairman should rise to call on the next speaker immediately 
the preceding one has sat down; any introduction that may be 
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necessary should have been made in his opening remarks; to 
introduce each speaker separately hangs up the plot and weakens 
the effect. It is quite enough to call upon each new speaker by 
name. Each speech should follow the last one in rapid succes- 
sion. There should be no hiatus, not even a pause; one man 
should be up almost before the other is down. The whole 
encounter should be short, sharp, and decisive. To this end a 
multiplication of speakers is an evil. At a meeting of the kind 
we have under consideration the chairman, the candidate, and 
the principal speaker should speak first in the order named. 
The chairman might be allowed ten minutes, though five minutes 
are really enough. Twenty or twenty-five minutes may be 
allotted to the candidate, if he speaks before the principal 
speaker. If he wishes to be more exhaustive he might speak 
later on. Then the principal speaker will want about fifty 
minutes. After this questions may be invited. It is generally 
wise to require these to be written. Verbal questions may draw 
the candidate into a carefully prepared trap; and the long 
rigmarole more formidable in appearance than a quadratic 
equation, to which it would take a Government Department two 
hours to prepare an answer, can be disposed of more easily if it 
is written. The answering of questions should be shut down 
after about a quarter of an hour, and then a resolution should 
be proposed and seconded in speeches of ten minutes each. 
This may take the form of a vote of confidence in the candidate, 
or in the leader and the policy of the Party. The proceedings 
will then have lasted about two hours, and will terminate by a 
combined vote of thanks to the speakers and the chairman, and 
the singing of ‘‘God save the King.” 

In offering these suggestions all idea of laying down the law 
is expressly disclaimed. In making recommendations it is some- 
times difficult to avoid the appearance of didacticism. The 
above remarks are only the result of some slight experience 
gained in the present and in former election campaigns. One 
more reflection must be added in the same spirit. While this is 
going to press the elections are drawing to a close, and give 
every indication that another General Election may not be far 
off. There is no doubt that the speeches of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the President of the Board of Trade have 
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brought into the firing-line many Unionists who have never before 
carried arms. Some of the new recruits have fired shots that 
have enfiladed their own side pretty severely, but a little more 
practice may teach them to train their batteries on the enemy. 
But although our poll has increased, we want a good deal more 
help from some members of the leisured classes. They must no 
longer look upon politics as a game to be played for the edifica- 
tion of Lords-in-Waiting and Under-Secretaries of State. No 
one who has not tried to get up a political meeting has any idea 
of the difficulty of persuading some of these excellent people to 
at least give their attendance in support of the principles which 
to them must surely bevital. They display a fertility of excuse 
which, were it not sq irritating, would almost compel admiration. 
They will even try to turn the argument by finding fault with the 
organisation, the sharpness of their criticism increasing in an 
inverse ratio to their financial support. A great student of 
British politics once declared that the eight o’clock dinner would 
ruin the Conservative Party. The cause of Empire and Tariff 
Reform is bound to prevail in the long run, butit will not speedily 
do so until the leisured adherents realise that their duty to this 
great cause can no longer be bounded by having the eight 
o’clock dinner at seven o’clock once or twice during each General 
Election, and by subscribing one guinea only to the Party funds. 
We want money, we want work, we want organisation, and we 
want them here and now. Mr. Garvin, who in his brilliant 
writing in the Observer has week by week sounded a call to arms 
that has done so much to inspirit the National Party, has just 
reminded us that the next struggle iseven now at hand, and “may 
at least equal the present in fierceness, greatness, and danger,” 
and that we “must begin to prepare for it without the loss of a 
day,” “We must aim at nothing but further and final victory,” 
“The motto of our action must be ‘ At once.’”’ 


WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 


A PROJECT OF EMPIRE * 


I. Two Views or Apam SmitH 

Mr. NicHOLsON is a Free Trader, an economist of great distinc- 
tion, and a most admirable writer. The theme which he has 
chosen to discuss in his recently published volume—A Project of 
Empire—is among the most intricate and perplexing of those 
with which his science is concerned. A man may treat it with 
great penetration and yet find few readers outside the ranks of 
the learned. Mr. Nicholson will find a multitude of readers in 
all ranks, because he has the very uncommon art of putting 
difficult propositions in a clear and simple way, and of making 
what he writes not merely readable, but delightful to read. 

The first edition of the Wealth of Nations was published in 
1776, just before the outbreak of the American War of Indepen- 
dence. Adam Smith’s opinions upon the colonial system which 
existed at that time and upon the means by which a real union 
of the British Empire might be brought about are the main 
theme of Mr. Nicholson’s book. The subordinate theme, which, 
however, occupies the larger portion of the volume, is Adam 
Smith’s consideration of those problems which we are discussing 
again to-day more vigorously than ever under the names of Free 
Trade and Tariff Reform. 

Mr. Nicholson is a skilful advocate. Judging from internal 
evidence, it would seem that he was afraid it might be difficult 
to secure a patient and sympathetic hearing for the views of 
“the master” among the partisans of Tariff Reform and 
Imperialism. Accordingly he has set himself at the very beginning 
to paint us such an attractive portrait of the founder of the 

* A Project of Empire: a Critical Study of the Economics of Imperiulism, with 
Special Reference to the Ideas of Adam Smith, by J. Shield Nicholson, Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 
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‘‘dismal science” as would have softened the heart of Mr. Ruskin 
himself. Lightly and casually (but really with considerable 
art, seeing that his object is to incline our hearts to listen to 
“the master’s” teaching) he puts in the forefront various 
opinions which Adam Smith held with great fervour regarding 
the duties of the citizen—opinions which the Unionist Party is 
engaged in maintaining against its opponents at the present 
time. He asks us to rid our minds of the absurd idea that 
Adam Smith “was a kind of parrot who could only say ‘ cheap 
food,’ ‘competition,’ ‘let alone,’ ‘devil take the hindmost,’ 
and other simple cries”; or, as Carlyle put it, that he was “a 
one-eyed flat-fish with the side on which there is an eye always 
in the mud.” He insists, on the contrary, that Adam Smith was 
the greatest of all the economists, mainly because of the quite 
exceptional breadth of his view; that he was altogether averse 
from those “simplified” dogmatic statements so dear to his 
professed adherents in our own times; that his philosophy is a 
never-ending struggle to see facts and forces as a whole, and not 
in isolation; and that it was his constant and admirable practice 
to bring all his conclusions down (so to speak) into the market- 
place, so that they might be tested there by the experience of 
common men. 

The idea that he was in any sense a cold cosmopolitan is 
vigorously confuted. Adam Smith was a proud and patriotic 
Briton. And he was also an Imperialist (before the term was 
invented) who eagerly desired to bind the Empire together—not 
in the least a calculating tradesman who did sums to prove that 
if the Colonies were to be cut adrift it would be cheaper for the 
British taxpayer, and therefore more in accord with the inten- 
tions of Providence. His heart warmed even at that vain thing, 
military glory. He considered soldiering to be the noblest of all 
the arts. He believed in national service, and advocated it with 
great force. Shopkeepers, oddly enough, he did not love. He 
hated what he conceived (not altogether justly) to be their in- 
curably narrow and selfish outlook, and he feared their influence 
upon “that insidious and crafty animal vulgarly called a 
statesman or politician, whose councils are directed by the 
momentary fluctuations of affairs.” The phrase ‘a nation of 
shopkeepers” was not Napoleon’s, but Adam Smith’s, who 
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prayed that his beloved country might never come to deserve so 
invidious a title. And he was also two other things which 
cynics have sometimes alleged to be incompatible—a very 
generous man, stealthy in his charities, and at the same time a 
moralist who founded a lofty doctrine upon the basis of human 
sympathy. When he came to die it was found that he had 
already, during his life, given away most of his substance. 
Judging by his own practice, posthumous charity had no glamour 
for him. Shortly before his death he added this sentence to 
his book on the Moral Sentiments: “In ordinary cases an old 
man dies without being much regretted by anybody. Scarce a 
child can die without rending asunder the heart of somebody.” 

There is already at least one excellent portrait of Adam 
Smith in English literature. Walter Bagehot at the centenary 
of the Wealth of Nations wrote an essay entitled “Adam 
Smith as a Person.”’ It is an admirable piece of work; but it 
lacks the sympathy and understanding of Mr. Nicholson’s much 
shorter characterisation. Bagehot writes, as he always does, with 
decision. His pen never falters. He has no doubts upon any 
point of his subject. But his manner in this instance is a trifle 
high and mighty. There is a note of condescension in the treat- 
ment. He explains Adam Smith, trots him out and shows him 
off, with great respect for his genius and his moral character, 
but with rather supererogatory excuses for his clumsiness, his 
pomposity, his absence of mind. Bagehot emphasises what 
may be called the ‘“Dominie Sampson” side of Adam Smith. 
Mr. Nicholson is much gentler, and one cannot help feeling that 
he is also truer. It may only be the triumph of artistry; but 
whereas one has the feeling always, in reading Bagehot, that this 
is Bagehot’s view of Adam Smith—a very interesting view 
certainly—in reading Mr. Nicholson we have not the feeling that 
it is anybody’s view of him, but just that it is the real Adam 
Smith, the warm friend of Hume and Burke and many of the 
greatest men of his time. 

If we wish to realise at a glance the sharp contrast between 
the modern attitude of economic science and that which was 
customary in the golden seventies of the nineteenth century, it 
is worth while, after reading Mr. Nicholson’s book, to turn to 
another essay of Bagehot’s, published after his death, called 
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‘* Adam Smith and the Modern Economy.” Every one, of course, 
who writes well must write of and to his own time. It is there- 
fore no disparagement of Bagehot to note {that his view of Adam 
Smith as an economist, while it is eminently characteristic of his 
own day and generation, differs very widely from that which may 
be taken as the “orthodox” opinion at the present time. 

The air of condescension which is apparent in his essay upon 
Adam Smith ‘‘as a person” is even more noticeable in his 
discussion of the Wealth of Nations. Adam Smith, to speak 
familiarly, was in his view an oddity of genius; “an awkward 
Scots professor” with a big bee in his bonnet, who purposed the 
most prodigious survey of mankind that ever was undertaken. 
The progress of the human race was to be traced therein from 
its earliest origins down to the polite epoch in which he himself 
lived. He aimed at “saying how, from being a savage, man 
rose to be a Scotsman.” By good chance this vast inquiry was 
arrested at the examination of trade—trade in its widest sense— 
for which the disposition and environment of the author were 
singularly propitious. He wrote a book which made the science 
of political economy possible, without which it might never have 
been possible. But if in a sense he created Political Economy, it 
was by a kind of happy accident. Like Saul, he “‘ went in search 
of his father’s asses, and he found a kingdom.” He did not 
himself realise the greatness of his discovery. He laid the 
foundations of a science on which others built. He did not 
perceive that the considerations he offered so modestly were 
capable of being erected into an abstract science. Some of 
us may think that this was to his everlasting credit—a proof 
that he was immune from the illusions which are apt to beset the 
path of the adventurer in new places. But to Bagehot this 
diffidence was a blemish and a shortcoming. Bagehot believed 
in Ricardo and logic. He takes no pains to conceal his im- 
patience with a man like Adam Smith, who was never content to 
dwell in the region of the abstract for more than a few paragraphs 
ata time, but must always be coming down from his library into the 
market-place to check his conclusions by the facts which obtained 
there. Consequently Adam Smith failed, so Bagehot thought, 
to put his views of things into a really permanent and crystalline 
form. He knew not curves, nor equations, nor algebraical 
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formule. There was a school of Spanish fencers who fenced 
according to rules derived from “the mathematicks,” and it is 
recorded of them that they could only fight duels among 
themselves, because antagonists with less science always ran them 
through in the first bout. Adam Smith did not fence by ‘the 
mathematicks,” and did not disdain the lights of nature and 
common sense. Consequently Bagehot, who lived in the artificial 
age, is vexed with his want of the scientific spirit. 

When we pass from the refutation of ancient errors to the establishment of 
coherent truth, we shall not be equally satisfied. Students are, indeed, still 
sometimes told that they will find such truth in Adam Smith, but those who 
had nothing else to read, and who wanted to read accurately, did not find it so. 
What in fact a student will find in Adam Smith is a rough outline of sensible 
thoughts ; not always consistent with themselves, and rarely stated with much 
precision ; often very near the truth, though seldom precisely hitting it; a 
great mental effort in its day, though always deficient in the constructiveness 
required by careful learners, and, except for the purpose of exciting an interest in 


the subject, altogether superseded and surpassed now. 

That was the view held by the most brilliant mind of the 
period which witnessed the triumph of Free Trade, of Adam Smith’s 
position in economic science. He could not see his subject 
sufficiently in isolation. He could not exist without constant 
and deep inhalations of experience. Like the whale which dives 
into deep. waters, he must be always coming up again to breathe. 

With Bagehot this extreme dependency of Adam Smith upon 
experience was a weakness in his philosophy; with Mr. Nicholson 
it is his greatest virtue. Bagehot undoubtedly wrote as men of 
intelligence thought in the age immediately succeeding the 
repeal of the Corn Laws—the age of Mr. Gladstone’s exuberant 
Budgets. At that time Political Economy enjoyed an exaggerated 
reputation and authority not altogether unlike the fame which 
attached to Cagliostro and some of the great conjurors of history. 
It was claimed for it that it was not only a science, but an 
abstract science, not only an abstract science, but an exact science. 
The modern view of it—of such of it as still remains—is that it 
is certainly neither exact nor abstract. If it be a science at all, 
it is a science of the same order as history, which starts humbly 
with the admission that if a few men or a few trifling circum- 
stances had been different the results of any given policy might 
have been wholly otherwise than they were. When human 
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affairs are under discussion the tendency to-day is to distrust 
exceedingly any authority who speaks out of a cave. One of 
Mr. Nicholson’s reviewers * takes him to task for venturing to 
insist upon the need of an appeal to experience. Adam Smith, 
according to this writer, ‘‘ would not, consistently with the main 
trend of his thought, have admitted that postulates and axioms 
and the play of logic were incompetent to dispose of such a 
fallacy as that Protection can increase the volume of em- 
ployment in a country.” Butit is precisely for making this very 
admission that Adam Smith is blamed by Bagehot and praised 
by Mr. Nicholson. Bagehot, following Ricardo and his school, 
was inclined (like the writer in the Nation) to think that “ pos- 
tulates and axioms and the play of logic” could settle a great 
many things which are now admitted by most sensible people to 
be far beyond the reach of such formal procedure. 

Mr. Nicholson states the case for Free Trade, and he also 
states the case for Protection. Tariff Reformers certainly have 
no right to complain that he has put their arguments unfairly, 
though certainly he has not covered the whole of the ground. 
But at the end of it all he states quite frankly that he still inclines 
to Free Trade, in spite of the arguments which he has advanced 
with so much force upon the opposite side. There is, however, 
one very significant admission; and as he makes it three or four 
times in his book, it may be supposed that he has given the 
matter serious consideration. He advocates strongly an appeal 
to experience. Before absolutely pronouncing on the issue, he 
would like to take the opinion of a Royal Commission as to whether 
or not the conditions of our country in the year 1910 demand a 
Free Trade policy, as the conditions in 1850, in his opinion, 
demanded it. What would have been the thoughts of Bagehot, 
writing confidently in 1876 about the “abstract science,” if he 
had been told that some thirty years later one of the leading 
professors of that science would think it necessary to invite 
the aid of a Royal Commission to establish the unalterable truth 
of Free Trade? He would as soon have believed it possible 
that a leading mathematician would be found asking for a 
Royal Commission to assist him in determining whether or not 
the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle were still equal to 
* The Nation, January 1910. 
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one another in the twentieth century! There is no getting away 
from the fact that the authority of Political Economy has 
diminished considerably, not only in the eyes of ordinary people, 
but even among its own professors. The Liberal Party attacked 
it on one side, and now the Unionists are attacking it on the other. 
We may doubt whether anything can ever restore its ancient 
pretensions, but certainly we must agree with Mr. Nicholson that 
the wisest course for its well-wishers to pursue is to accept heartily 
that appeal to experience which, in one form or another, is already 
inevitable. 


II. Tue ImpoRTANCE OF THE Home MARKET 


Notwithstanding that the high problems of Imperial union 
clearly hold the first place in the author’s mind, the larger 
portion of his book is occupied by an examination of Adam 
Smith’s opinions upon Free Trade and Protection. In some 
respects Mr. Nicholson’s treatment of these subordinate and 
homely matters is even more remarkable than his discussion of 
more elevated themes. It is probable that he would turn in his 
wrath against any one who should suggest that he is not still a 
Free Trader; but such is his devotion to Adam Smith (a devotion, 
let it be marked, to the reasons which Adam Smith has given, and 
not to his mere authority), so jealous is he of his master’s repu- 
tation, that he is not content to have him famous as the great 
originator of Free Trade, but must needs prove him also to be the 
most convinced and convincing Protectionist thateverlived. He 
will not allow him to be the prophet of the Cobdenites alone, but 


insists on setting him up as the prophet of Tariff Reformers 
as well. 


The consistency or the reverse of Adam Smith’s arguments may perhaps 
appear to be a matter of historical interest only. But that is not so. The 
truth is that no great writer has taken so complete a survey of the complexity 
of the questions involved. He seems to be inconsistent, because people only 
take account of the parts of his argument which happen to suit their own 
narrower view. An examination of his work in all its aspects ought to be the 
best introduction to an understanding of our present policy and of the value 
of the changes that are proposed. 

It may happen that such an examination will show that the ideas with 
which Adam Smith destroyed the old system are no longer applicable to present 


conditions; and that if his views on nationalism and imperialism are to be 
YOu, Liv 61 
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effectually realised some parts of the old system must be restored—e.g., a certain 
moderate amount of protection must be given to home industry and a certain 
amount of preference to the Colonies. Or it may happen that in the course of 
economic development it is of even greater importance now than it was in the 
time of Adam Smith that in order to promote the real interests of the nation 
and the Empire no restraints should be imposed or preferences given. 

One thing at least ought to be abundantly clear. Whether we look to 
Adam Smith’s arguments in support of the general policy of freedom from 
restraints, or to his arguments in support of the important exceptions which he 
approves of, he certainly did not imagine that in all cases the interests of 
individuals are always in accord with those of the nation, or that national 
interests are always in harmony with those of the world. 


No portion of Mr. Nicholson’s book is more worthy of atten- 
tion or more pertinent to our present political discussions than 
that in which he analyses Adam Smith’s opinions upon foreign 
trade and the employment of British capital abroad. His central 
position is the superior value, from the national point of view, of 
the home market in comparison with the export trade, and of 
the export trade in comparison with the shipping industry. The 
statesman, in his opinion, ought to regard the employment of 
the people as a much more important consideration than the 
gains of private manufacturers, merchants, shipowners, and 
bankers. Trade within the country, the exchange (for example) 
of boots against cloth, employs two sets of workmen—those who 
make the boots and those who makethecloth. But the exchange 
of boots made in England against cloth made in France employs 
only one set of British workmen, though conceivably it may 
result in greater gains to the individual British manufacturers who 
engage in it. To a still less degree is the shipping industry 
beneficial from the national point of view, because it employs 
comparatively little British labour—need not, in fact, employ any 
at all *—although the profit upon British capital engaged in it may 
be very high, and most remunerative to the rich Englishmen who 
pursue it. He draws the distinction in the clearest manner 
between “individual profit’? and ‘‘national advantage.” “It is 
owing to the neglect of these distinctions,’ says Mr. Nicholson, 
*“‘that the theory of Free Trade assumed a dogmatic simplicity 


* £.g., an extreme instance would be a ship owned by an Englishman, which 
was built abroad, which was manned by foreign sailors, and which plied back- 
wards and forwards between foreign ports laden with foreign merchandise. 
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and universality not recognised by Adam Smith; and it is the 
popular recognition of the reality of these distinctions that gives 
strength to the present attack on Free Trade.”” Upon Adam 
Smith’s principles the wealth of a nation is not to be arrived at 
by computing the total fortunes of its inhabitants. The wages 
paid in any country for useful work done in it are a far truer 
test of the national wealth than the dividends earned upon 
the investments of its citizens all; the world over. Those 
blind but confident logicians who followed after Adam Smith, 
and officiously took it upon themselves to remove the scales 
from his eyes, derided his thoroughly sane and sound 
opinions upon this subject under the opprobrious name of the 
“Home Trade Fallacy”—a fallacy only if all your people are 
already fully employed at good wages, or if your ambition be, not 
a nation at all, but merely an eligible residential locality which 
for one reason or another shall attract millionaires of all lands to 
come and live in it. 

Nor does Adam Smith fall into the error of those Ricardian 
theorists whose doctrines are so dear to the Prime Minister and 
his capitalist followers, who held that if British capital goes 
abroad it must necessarily be for the advantage of our own nation. 
Adam Smith was ready enough to see British capital venture 
itself abroad (for he was alive to the direct as well as to the 
collateral advantages of the foreign trade), but only if it were in 
fact the surplus capital: the capital that is, which is available 
alter the national resources—land, and materials, and men seeking 
employment—have had all they need of its services. He never 
contemplated a state of affairsin which foreign investments would 
become so secure and so easily bought in the market any day of 
the week that capital would go abroad to earn rates of interest 
no higher than those which could be obtained at home. We 
have changed all that. Finance is now become so cosmopolitan 
that a 5 per cent. investment in Germany, or France or Russia 
may upon occasions be more eagerly sought after than a British 
investment yielding the same return. If we may be sure of any- 
thing at all with regard to the opinions of the illustrious dead, we 
may be sure of this—that Adam Smith would have grieved and 
not rejoiced to see millions upon millions of British capital flowing 
into the Argentine and the United States while there were at home 
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Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman’s “more than twelve millions of 
people upon the verge of starvation.’ Mr. Nicholson does not mince 
matters: “In Adam Smith’s opinion the first test of the national 
advantage in the employment of capital is that the capital should 
be employed within the country. It is not a question of profit, 
. . « That country gains the greatest advantage in whose exports 
there is the largest proportion of native produce and the least of 
mere re-exports.” 

In Adam Smith’s time there was little opportunity of foreign 
investment in the modern sense. If you ventured to place your 
capital abroad it was for the sake of high profits. You risked 
on argosies, and took shares as a merchant adventurer in some 
“‘interloping” barque that might very likely founder in a 
typhoon or break in pieces on an uncharted reef. To-day you 
have the choice of mortgage debentures on scores of railways in 
most parts of the world, and not even an earthquake can deprive 
you of your half-yearly interest. It was a different state of 
affairs altogether which prevailed in 1775, and the most prophetic 
visionary could not have foreseen a time when home industries 
and English workmen might be starved for lack of capital owing 
to the popularity of foreign investments. 

Steamboats, railways, telegraphs, an organised service of 
news, the intelligence and industry of brokers and financiers, 
the more settled conditions of most foreign countries, have all 
contributed to render capital more cosmopolitan and more 
volatile. A fraction per cent. will take it on a journey of ten 
thousand miles. Where then is our security that capital now 
will not often migrate to the national detriment? It is ad- 
mittedly the life-blood of labour. Even the Socialists admit so 
much. The Tariff Reformer says that you must induce capital 
to stay if you really wish to pull back the twelve millions from 
the brink of starvation. Emigration was the alternative of the 
Cobdenite: let the unemployed workman save twenty pounds 
and take a ticket to the United States. Emigration was at any 
rate a logical remedy; but to-day it is quite out of court. Pen- 
sions are the alternative—pensions and some drastic revisions of 
the poor laws. And so, with a desperate fidelity to outworn 
maxims, our modern statesmen not only refuse to offer capital 
any inducements to stay at home, but each year, in order to 
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pay the bill which they are running up, they make fresh en- 
croachments upon its security and profits if it refuses to emigrate. 
In the words of Lord Revelstoke, it is being ‘* driven abroad.” 
By legislation it is being ‘‘driven abroad” when the real need of 
our times is legislation which would induce it to remain at 
home. Oppressive taxes upon capital and upon the earnings of 
capital will drive capital to more favoured States as surely as 
the frosts of September send the swallows to Africa. No 
Treasury maxim is sounder than the one which says that capital 
which emigrates tends to elude the watchfulness of the tax- 
collector. No devices which the wit of man can conceive will 
prevent capital from deserting a country which taxes it more 
heavily than other countries, unless capital can make corre- 
spondingly greater gains by remaining at home. Under the 
wisdom of our present system capital may go or stay as it pleases. 
We take a lofty view of the matter. It is not regarded as in 
any sense the business of a statesman to enter upon it. But, 
looking at the question broadly, surely if you set out to tax 
capital it is wise to make certain beforehand that under your 
system there will in the end be sufficient capital left for you to 
draw your taxes out of it? Otherwise you are likely to discover 
at an awkward moment that your revenues are shrinking and 
your people at the same moment are crying out for bread. 

Under our present system, if it be continued for a few years 
longer, we are likely to reach the point where we shall be taxing 
capital and the earnings of capital more heavily than any other 
nation, while, on the other hand, under our free import system, 
the earnings of our capital invested at home will be not only less, 
but also less certain, than in many other countries. Living, of 
course, will be cheap enough. Food, clothing, and especially 
servants, will be very cheap indeed. It is impossible to imagine 
a more perfect paradise for the cosmopolitan millionaire, who, 
while living in great state in our midst, surrounded with an 
odour of most grateful adulation, will make his income elsewhere 
than in England, will invest his savings elsewhere than in 
England, and will pay his death-duties elsewhere than in 
England. But for the true Ricardian it will doubtless still be an 
ample consolation for everything if the millionaire will but live on 
English land, and hunt English foxes, and employ a retinue of 
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English servants and tradesmen, and at the sad last will con- 
descend to be buried in English soil. By that time England will 
no doubt have become the cheapest country in the world; but 
the twelve millions who are now reported to be on the verge of 
starvation may have trebled their numbers. 

The Ricardian hypothesis leads directly to this preposterous 
conclusion. It is the real basis of all the arguments which the 
present Government and their followers employ to bolster up 
Free Trade against the attacks of the Tariff Reformers, And 
against the Ricardian hypothesis Mr. Nicholson is in open revolt. 
He shows without difficulty that when this more modern school 
of economists sought to correct what they conceived to be the 
errors of Adam Smith they, as a rule, only plunged into the 
vainest of paradoxes. They reasoned much, but (by comparison 
with their master) they observed little, and accordingly they 
came to grief and have caused much mischief. 

It would be idle to deny that the Free Trader hunting for 
texts will find many to his hand in Mr. Nicholson’s book, but 
the attack is stronger than the defence. Mr. Nicholson is too 
acute as well as too honest an economist to ignore the fact that 
the New Protection (as distinguished from the Old), whether it be 
right or wrong in its argument, interests the statesman, not as a 
means of enriching a limited number of manufacturers and others, 
but as a meansof finding work and wages for the common people. 
When Adam Smith wrote he was combating an entrenched 
“monopoly”? of manufacturers and merchants under a system 
where the workers had no voice in government, where it was penal 
for skilled workmen to emigrate, and for any workmen, whether 
skilled or otherwise, to combine. It was an evil system, no doubt; - 
but it is one which could not by any possibility exist in England 
to-day, even if England were surrounded by tariff walls as high 
as the Tower of Babel. Here again, as in the case of capital 
seeking investment abroad, the conditions have entirely changed. 

What are Mr. Nicholson’s own opinions upon the vexed ques- 
tion? He makes no definite pronouncement. He suggests that 
the pros and cons may be capable of reduction to something like 
an arithmetical statement. On several occasions he indicates 
that in his opinion a Royal Commission would be a suitable 
means of arriving at the truth. Chdteau qui parle, femme qui 
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écoute, tous deux vont se rendre/ As to the general tendency 
of this book: A Tariff Reformer might, we think, place it with 
confidence in the hands of the timidest acolyte, or of the most 
nervous Free Fooder; while, on the other hand, a Free Trader of 
the school of Mr. Cobden would probably consign it without 
hesitation to the Index Expurgatorius. 


IlI. Toe Means to UNIon 


Adam Smith published the Wealth of Nations on the eve of 
that war which ended in American independence. Surveying 
the conditions of his own time, he wrote as follows: 


The rulers of Great Britain have, for more than a century past, amused the 
people with the imagination that they possessed a great empire on the west side of 
ithe Atlantic. This empire has hitherto existed in the imagination only. It has 
hitherto been, not an empire, but the project of an empire ; not a gold-mine, but the 
project of a gold-mine ; a project which has cost, which continues to cost, and 
which, if pursued in the same way it has been hitherto, is likely to cost, immense 
expense without being very likely to bring any profit. It is surely now time 
that our rulers should either realise this golden dream in which they have been 
indulging themselves, perhaps, as well as the people, or that they should awake 
from it themselves and endeavour to awaken the people. If the project cannot 
be completed it ought to be given up. 


The passage in italics is inscribed upon the title-page of Mr. 
Nicholson’s book, and is the text of his discourse. He gives his 
voice (as did Adam Smith) unhesitatingly for realising the project, 
for holding the Empire together, for holding it against all comers, 
for developing its resources, for organising its strength and 
binding it into some kind of effective union. But, writes Mr. 
Nicholson, “judged by the tests which Adam Smith was bold 
enough to apply, our present Empire, in like words, must be 
called a dream within a dream.” 

In the last paragraph of his book the author summarises his 
own conclusions: 

The outstanding merit of Adam Smith was his breadth of view; he ranged 
in search of facts over every country and every period ; and he was not afraid 
to project his ideas into the future. Many of these projections have been 
realised ; some are in process of being realised ; his project of an empire is still 
a project. The project was outlined when, by the stress of events, the choice 


seemed inevitable between disintegration and real union. It is not often, in 
the history of nations, that such a choice is twice offered; yet to-day it is 
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offered to the British people under circumstances that once more convert the 
project of an empire into a practical proposition. In parting, let us look at the 
main objects free from detail; Imperial defence, to which every nation or 
dominion or commonwealth or dependency or possession contributes its share; 
a system of representation by which every responsible constituent of the Empire 
has a voice in the control of the concerns of the whole; an immense internal 
market for every part of the produce of all the constituents; a customs union 
and a common policy in commercial relations with other countries; a policy 
adverse to every kind of monopoly, and favourable to everything that increases 


the revenue and the prosperity of the great body of the people throughout the 
Empire. 


Much water has run under Westminster Bridge since the 
century began. Political parties have changed not only their 
catchwords, but to some extent their political ideals. “The man 
in the street” talks familiarly to-day in terms which less even 
than seven years ago would have sounded in his own ears like 
a puzzling gibberish. Even students of Political Economy, 
anchored upon first principles, are not entirely constant. Putting 
things at their lowest, there has been a remarkable development. 
For about the middle of August 1903 a letter appeared in the 
Times, signed, if we remember rightly, by fourteen professors of 
what is popularly known as the Dismal Science, the main drift 
of which was generally understood to be that Free Trade, as it 
had then been practised for some half-century in the British 
Islands, ought to be regarded by all righteous people as a chose 
jugée ; a thing not on any account to be disturbed with ques- 
tionings; a principle on which our prosperity, our happiness, 
even our virtue as individuals and as a nation, hinged and pivoted. 
No pontifical Bull launched against the mischievous pryings of 
human curiosity was ever more comprehensive in its terms, or 
condemned more solemnly the demand for a new inquiry. And 
Mr. Nicholson was one of the signatories of that famous 
document ! 

Again, in his Principles of Political Economy (1901) Mr. 
Nicholson has a chapter on ‘‘Colonies and Dependencies” 
which attracted considerable attention at the time when it 
appeared. He there made no secret of his disagreement with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech to the Colonial Premiers at the Con- 
ference of 1897. Indeed, he singles out for special criticism that 
well-known passage where the Colonial Secretary gave his fore- 
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cast of the relations which ought to exist between the Mother 
Country and the dominions: 


It may be that the time has come, and if not I believe it will come, when 
the Colonies will desire to substitute for the slight relationship which at present 
exists a true partnership, and in that case they will want their share in the 
management of the Empire, which we like to think is as much theirs as ours. 


In 1901 Mr. Nicholson was at some pains to show that this ideal 
was notonly impracticable, but dangerous; nor was he even prepared 
to allow that it.was a noble project. “ Instead of creating new 
councils and formal dignities in the style of empires in the last 
stages of decay, they [.e., English Parliamentarians] should be 
content with the sincere homage of imitation by the Colonial 
assemblies.” That is to say, Mr. Nicholson made it quite clear 
that he was then altogether opposed to contributions from the 
Colonies for purposes of Imperial defence, and also to any repre- 
sentation of the Colonies so as to give them a share in the 
management of the Empire and the direction of its external 
policy. Nor had he any doubt in those days “that Free Trade 
within the Empire with discriminating duties against foreigners 
isutterly impossible.’’ And yet the main purpose of the volume 
which has just appeared is to prove in terms that the dominions 
must contribute to Imperial defence if the Empire is to be held 
together; that if they contribute, they must be represented in 
some Imperial council or “States-General”; and that, further, 
if we would convert these formal arrangements into a true and 
living union the best means of all to that end is Free Trade 
within the Empire, involving as it does discriminating duties 
against foreign nations! 

Mr. Nicholson is perfectly frank. He admits the changes 
which the events of less than a decade have made in his opinions. 
This difference, in his own view, “‘is in the main one of emphasis.” 
To others, perhaps, it will seem to be a more emphatic difference. 
And what are the reasons which have led a distinguished man of 
science, with nothing of the political partisan and as little of the 
weathercock in his disposition, to this remarkable change? He 
tells us in his preface. 

The question of Imperial defence has suddenly become of pressing import- 


ance, and has directed public attention to other aspects of Imperial union. The 
object of the present book is to reconsider the economic problems involved in 
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their due order and proportions. And first of defence: So long as this country 
could maintain the undisputed command of the sea we could afford to wait in 
case of need for the aid of the overseas dominions. But recent events have 
shown that this country ought no longer to attempt to provide from its own 
resources for the naval defence of the whole Empire; and in a great naval war 
there would be no time to call up the ultimate or potential reserves of men and 
money from the ends of the earth. ‘The self-governing colonies have grown 
into self-conscious nations, and the recent Conference has shown that they 
recognise that the primary duty of every nation is to provide for its own defence 
against foreign attack. 


Nowthat Imperial organisation for defence has become a necessity Imperial 
union for other purposes may be an advantage. 


It would appear that the sinister rumours current during the 
autumn of last year (1908)—rumours which were more than 
confirmed by the helpless admissions of Ministers at the begin- 
ning of the present year—have convinced Mr. Nicholson that 
the burden of the defence of the Empire cannot be borne very 
much longer upon the shoulders of the United Kingdom. The 
dominions, indeed, have been even quicker than ourselves to 
realise that if the Empire is to be held together they must bear 
their shares of the cost of its defence. And if the Empire does 
not hold together, but is broken up, either by diplomacy or war, 
or by the maladroit management of our statesmen, Mr. Nichol- 
son reminds us that there will be no saving either of sacrifice or 
expense in any quarter, but, on the contrary, a much greater 
necessity for both. For if the British Empire be divided into a 
number of independent nations, each of these will be forced to 
submit to far heavier exactions as the price of an immeasurably 
more precarious security. 

If, then, Mr. Nicholson goes on to argue very cogently, the 
dominions decide to contribute to Imperial defence, these contribu- 
tions, whether in malt or meal, in men or ships or money, must 
be put on some businesslike basis. It would never do that 
they should be spasmodic or irregular or unequal—this one 
paying more than it ought, that other one less. In some way 
or another these contributions must be fixed fairly and firmly 
upon a foundation that will endure. And they must bear some 
rough proportion to the resources of each member of the union. 
He seems to be of opinion that, if possible, the taxation for 
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common defence should be laid upon the same sources through- 
out the Empire (upon land and customs, for example, as was 
suggested by Adam Smith); but at all events there must be 
some system of taxation, regular and specific. And if there is 
to be taxation there must also be representation. The repre- 
sentatives of those who pay the taxes must have a voice in the 
spending of the money, and in all that affects the spending of 
the money; so that the foreign policy of the Empire would be 
among those high matters over which they would have control. 

Having gone as far as this, Mr. Nicholson goes yet a step 
further. Combination for defence is a necessary thing. Repre- 
sentation follows with equal necessity upon taxation. We have 
come very near union by his process of reasoning, and Mr. 
Nicholson does not shrink from this conclusion. A representa- 
tive assembly with certain specific functions, however important, 
is not union, but only the framework of union. Union is some- 
thing more—an intertwining of tradition and sentiment and 
industry. An assembly such as he has projected can only 
discharge its duties if there is an organic union to support it, 
and for that there must be, ultimately if not immediately, Free 
Trade within the Empire. What in 1901 he regarded as impos- 
sible of attainment he now adopts and argues for with enthu- 
siasm, pointing to the United States and to Germany, the 
firmest unions of modern times, as his examples. For so great 
a boon of unifying influence as a customs agreement which 
secured Free Trade within the Empire he would even be willing 
to put up with the theoretical evils of protective duties against 
the rest of the world. There are difficulties, certainly, in the way 
of Free Trade within the Empire; but these rf in his 
view, are not insuperable: 

The most formidable are founded, not on facts, but on opinions, and opinions 
may be changed. In the forefront there is the idea of impossibility ; and so 
long as statesmen are content to repeat, one after the other, that a thing is 
impossible, it is ipso facto impossible. It will cease to be impossible as soon as 
it seizes the imagination of a great Colonial leader of the order that believes in 
a thing because it is impossible, Every great success in War and in Peace has 
been impossible until it has been accomplished. In the background there are 


the prejudices ‘of the people; but though the race continues the individuals 
change, and the prejudices change with them. 


The two main objections to Mr. Nicholson’s project of Free 
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Trade within the Empire are, from the point of view of the 
dominions, the ‘‘revenue” argument and the ‘‘development-of- 
manufactures” argument. Free Trade within the Empire would 
deprive the new countries of a very important part of their 
income—in some cases of as much as one-third. On the other 
hand, without Protection, amounting in some cases almost to 
prohibition of imports, their manufacturing development would 
be dangerously retarded. Mr. Nicholson’s counter-arguments do 
not lend themselves readily to condensation, but must be read 
in their entirety before they can be estimated fairly. But their 
general drift is that Free Trade within the Empire can only be 
brought about by a very gradual process moving towards zero. 
He would allow the dominions to tax British products, and also 
one another’s, moderately, for revenue. It is not easy to grasp 
any essential distinction for practical purposes between what Mr. 
Nicholson now recommends as the first step and what Mr. Cham- 
berlain has already put forward under the title of Preference. 
Mr. Nicholson heartily admits the plea for the protection of 
infant industries, but stipulates that there should be a period 
fixed for their coming of age. And he appears to attach more 
importance to a great and rapidly increasing volume of trade in 
any country than to Protection as a means of stimulating the 
growth of a manufacturing population. For trade, no matter in 
what kind of commodities, but providing only it be upon a 
large enough scale, will assuredly cause great cities to spring up; 
and where there are great cities there will be a surplus popula- 
tion ready to engage upon reasonable terms in manufactures if 
the natural conditions and resources of the district are in any 
degree propitious. In his opinion the dominions need not enter- 
tain any fears if at first their agricultural development should 
rush ahead disproportionately to their other enterprises, for 
under a system of Free Trade within the Empire British capital 
and labour will be attracted to them to a far greater extent than 
at present. There will be a much greater general prosperity and 
impetus. Cities and, after cities, manufactures will spring up 
rapidly, just as they have already done in the middle and western 
States of America, when upon the narrowest Protectionist prin- 
ciples they should never have been able to struggle out of the 
strip of eastern seaboard. 
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It is not my purpose either to dispute Mr. Nicholson’s con- 
tentions or to endorse them, but merely to call attention to the 
general drift of hisarguments. Some are old and familiar friends, 
none, perhaps, are entirely new. But Mr. Nicholson’s treatment 
of them is new, and to a large extent the conditions are new. 
Can we say that the circumstances in which we find ourselves 
to-day (if we sit down to examine them “in a cool hour’’) are 
not new as compared with those which existed at the Diamond 
Jubilee Conference, at the Coronation Conference, at the Con- 
ference of 1907? Much is new even in the short time that 
has elapsed since the Defence Conference of last summer. The 
fact is that the conditions are now changing at so rapid a pace 
that opinion can hardly keep itself fixed and still remain alive. 
It is like watching a sunset—the colours, the masses, the relations 
and proportions of the masses one to another are in a state of 
constant flux. The dangers of such a situation are apparent; 
but there is hope as well as danger. Mr. Nicholson has had the 
temerity to ask the question once again, Is Free Trade within 
the Empire a possibility after all? and it is at least worth our 
while to consider with respect the reasons he brings forward for 
refusing to take ‘‘No”’ for an answer. 


F. S. OLIvER. 


ELEPHANT TRACKS 
A SUCCESSFUL FAILURE 


TE black sailor-boy had been calling out the fathoms in a style 
half African, half nautical, as we crept among the shoals towards 
the coast of Lake Nyasa. At last the anchor splashed into the 
dazzling blue waves, and he put away his dripping line. 

The anchorage was not good, nor was midday in the tropics 
the hour one would choose for any effort. But we had been rolling 
and pitching ever since daybreak on board a steamer seventy-five 
feet long and thirteen feet beam, and we resolved to brave the 
skipper and the Centra] African sun and to go on shore at once. 
The “boys”’ pulled the small boat lustily towards the beach, 
then jumped out and drew her up through the breaking waves 
until from her bows we could leap on shore. We struggled, a 
gloomy party, through the reeds and yielding sand. Already I 
was dreading the moment, a few days later, when we should 
embark once more on storm-tossed Nyasa, far indeed from 
guessing what an ample compensation for our short-lived misery 
those few days would be. It is difficult nowadays for a woman 
to escape from permanent civilisation at all, and even when 
this has been achieved it is fatally easy for her to take all its 
‘necessaries’? with her into the wilds. Of course in a tropical 
climate such things as bed, bath, and good food are almost 
essentials for health. But perhaps the retention even of these 
tends to keep at a distance the true spirit and romance of the 
bush, and Ishall always rejoice that I was once compelled, if only 
for two days, to leave most of such impedimenta behind. 

Above the reeds we reached a strip of soft sand dotted with 
a few moderate-sized trees; just beyond rose a basket-work 
fence, within which we could see the grass-roofed huts of a small 
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native village. Some pretty wooded hills lay to the right, and - 
away on the left rose distant mountains. Taking our long- 
neglected food-basket, we subsided under the thickest tree; in 
a moment we felt refreshed—what was that delicious scent ? 
Looking up, we saw that our tree belonged to one of the 
numerous flowering species, and was covered with beautiful 
large blossoms and with scarlet, black-tipped berries. The 
breeze blew cooler here, and when, a short time later, a boy came 
up with the exciting news that elephant-tracks had been found 
close by our woes were quickly forgotten. Full of interest, we 
hurried to look at the large round foot-marks on the earth which 
told that elephants had been there not long ago drinking at the 
lake. 

A council of war was held. We were at that time coasting 
round the south-west shores of Lake Nyasa with a view to big- 
game shooting, and I had already got several koodoo, water- 
buck, impala and other antelope. We had, however, not 
expected to come across the noblest of all big game, the 
elephant, and we had now to decide whether we should try to 
follow these tracks. We knew nothing except that the foot- 
prints had been made within the last few days, and our chances 
of finding these members of the proverbially “‘elusive” elephant 
tribe did not seem very good. Besides, I knew that when you 
go after elephant you must give up temporarily all thoughts of 
other big game, for you never know how near the elephants may 
be, and a shot at ordinary game might scare them right away. 
I could not, however, resist this unexpected chance. I had shot 
an elephant a few months before, but it was a small one, and I 
longed to bring home a good pair of tusks from this expedition. 
We decided, therefore, to camp where we were, and to devote 
the next day to elephants, hoping to hear something more 
definite of their whereabouts. 

By this time there was quite a procession between the tree 
and the lake shore: tents, chairs, and all the rest of our camping 
gear were brought from the steamer by the boys, largely helped, 
as I noticed with interest, by women from the neighbouring 
village of Marembas. It was wonderful to see these women 
stalking firmly through the sand, each with a large basket of pans 
or crockery on her head, a bundle in either hand, and a baby 
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tied to her back. Native women are very strong and well set 
up, even as compared with the men, perhaps owing to the large 
amount of heavy work which falls to their share. I seldom saw 
a man work, except for a European, while as for the women, 
when they have nothing else to do there is always the seemingly 
unending job of pounding corn with a heavy pole and a wooden 
mortar; and wherever they are, and whatever they are doing, 
their backs are never free from the inevitable baby. Under 
these conditions, however, they seem happy and healthy, and 
were always willing to help our boys, on the chance, perhaps, of 
getting an empty tin or a scrap of meat. 

A picturesque little camp was soon established in the sand 
under the wide-spreading tree. In the centre stood a small 
double-roofed ridge-pole tent, with the table and a few chairs in 
front of it, under an improvised awning. Near by was the 
kitchen, which was merely a collection of pans, baskets, plates, 
and tinned foods, scattered on the sand round a small fire, with 
two or three boys, in appearance more or less raw savages, 
squatting among them. 

There was still an hour of daylight left, so I took my rifle 
and Jayula, the gun-boy, and went out to see if there was any 
game near by. I did not intend to fire unless at something 
exceptional, lest I should: alarm the elephants. There was no 
lack of game, and I saw numerous hartebeest and waterbuck 
within a quarter of a mile of camp. I did not molest them, and 
it was very interesting to watch them move away with their 
heads up as they caught sight of us, and flit along between the 
leafless trees. It was difficult to see them distinctly, especially 
before they moved; and, indeed, wild animals in their native 
haunts have an appearance of the most ghost-like unsubstan- 
tiality. Even the mighty “ njobvu”* himself, the first time that 
I saw him, left upon me only a misty impression of white tusks 
and something grey and bulky, though I stood within fifty yards 
or so of him and had several secondsin which I might have taken 
in his features and shot him in the brain. 

On our way back to camp we came to the top of a woody 
rise and looked down into a shallow glade filled with brown grass 
six feet high. Suddenly I saw above this grass, and about eighty 

* Elephant. 


* 
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yards away, what looked like an extremely long pair of horns. 
It was not much use to fire without seeing anything of the body, 
so we sat down quietly on the slope among the trees. The horns 
slowly moved along, and we could hear the grass rustling. 
Then the animal got a whiff of our scent, and he dashed away 
from us and burst out on to the open ground beyond the grass. 
At about a hundred and fifty yards he paused a second and 
looked round. I fired at his shoulder, and he gave a violent 
start and galloped off. I was horrified, for it was an easy shot, 
as I was sitting on the ground, and ready. However, after goin8 
very fast for a hundred yards he collapsed and lay still. Such 
is often the startling behaviour of an animal which has been shot 
through the heart. It was a waterbuck, whose abnormally 
shaped horns appeared even larger than they really were. I 
took a photograph of him, but there was very little light left, 
and I soon went back to camp, drawn by the hopes of bath and 
dinner. 

Minute flies and mosquitoes seemed to swarm that evening, 
especially round the light which was necessary during our meal. 
The soup, above all, seemed to possess an attraction for them, 
and when I remarked on this: 

“You may think yourself fortunate,” said H., “so long as 
you get only the nice-flavoured ones.” 

But it was very peaceful afterwards to lie back in a deck- 
chair in the cool semi-darkness. At a little distance the 
boys were doing their own cooking; they seemed to appreciate 
the coarse flesh of my waterbuck as a relish to their corn porridge, 
and they kept up a murmur of conversation, interspersed with 
squeaks and grunts. The stars were extraordinarily bright, 
especially the familiar Orion; they shed a dim light over the 
sand and patches of dry grass, and their reflections could be 
seen glittering on the glassy surface of the lake. Restful as was 
the evening, however, it was far from being quiet. In Africa, 
noonday is more silent than the night-time, and on this evening 
in Nyasaland, after the boys’ voices had died away, I could hear 
besides the waves on the beach, a loud, rasping chorus of frogs 
from the reeds close by, with the shriller accompaniment of the 
crickets, and this was punctuated now and then by a bird’s call, 


or by one of the many mysterious sounds which tell you it is at 
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night that the bush really wakes up. Listening, I remembered 
the stories of those hunters with the camera who hide in the 
darkness near water-holes, and, when they burn their flashlight, 
see perhaps animal after animal coming warily to drink, or 
perhaps one of those tragedies which must often occur at those 
spots, which are frequented as well by lions as by antelopes, 
And numerous elephants, too, I mused, may now be moving 
through the bush close at hand on their way to drink and bathe 
in the lake. 

This reminded me that all my energies might be needed on 
the morrow in the pursuit of some of these same elephants, and 
in any case a camp bed has its good points as well as stars, scents, 
and mysterious sounds. I loaded my rifle and put it near the 
bed, for no one else at this time took that precaution. Never- 
theless I often felt that if anything were to occur in the darkness 
I should be loath to fire, fearing to hurt rather friend than foe. 
The most probable foe would be a leopard, for there were 
plenty about, and we sometimes heard their coughing roars. But 
I had made the boys sleep close round, and I felt justified on 
that hot night in hoping for the best, and tying wide open both 
ends of the little tent. 

Shortly afterwards, or so it appeared, the outline of the tent 
began to show up in the grey light of dawn, and I realised that 
our start would be less early than we had intended. Inthe bush 
but little time is spent in dressing, and most of that is occupied in 
the winding on of putties. When I looked out, however, our 
breakfast was already being lifted to the table from the ground 
on which it was prepared. 

I lost no time, for I always found the largest possible meal 
the wisest on an occasion like this, and the largest did not always 
last long enough. I had, however, a Thermos bottle—that last 
product of despised civilisation—and I put a few biscuits in my 
pockets. There were many other things in those pockets: 
pencil and paper, for you may have to send a message for help; 
a few “solid” elephant cartridges, for you may at the critical 
moment get separated from the man with your ammunition; and 
there were matches for a signal fire, or for the boys’ newspaper 
cigarettes. It was difficult to recognise all these articles some- 
times at the end of a day when I had been crawling flat on the 
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burat ground, stalking game; everything would be smothered 
in biscuit dust, and the cartridges made everything black. 
Daring breakfast news had come in that elephants were often 
seen near a village some way inland. We decided to go 
there to begin with, and soon afier six o’clock I and my 
white companion, our gun-boys and a few local natives set 
off in that direction. 

The sun was still quite low and the air was fresh and cool 
as we walked through the thin, shrivelled woods. We saw no 
game until we reached an open plain a mile or two wide. Here 
there were a few big eland and some herds of hartebeest, and I 
watched them for a short time through my field-glasses. It was 
beginning now to get hot, and the rest of the way to the village 
seemed long, though it was probably no more than five or six 
miles. At length we saw it through the trees—the usual small 
collection of circular huts of mud and grass with untidily thatched 
roofs. The ground between the huts had been worn smooth by 
hundreds of bare feet, it was dotted with babies and chickens, 
and several emaciated and horrible-looking old men and women 
were sitting about in the sun. A few women pounding corn 
with babies on their ‘backs caught sight of us, and called to the 
test of the people. These were, for the most part, sitting on 
the ground outside their huts making baskets and other small 
objects, or doing nothing in their own very comprehensive way. 
They were dressed in the customary rather dirty-looking pieces 
oicotton orskin wrapped round the waist and falling to the knees, 
like a small petticoat. We asked if elephants had been there. 

“Klephants? They did not know. They had seen none. 
They had never heard of such an animal. What did the white 
man mean?” 

Natives often make themselves out more stupid than they 
are, and profess an impossible ignorance, hoping by this means 
to avoid trouble and danger. Sometimes they tell you what- 
ever they imagine you would be best pleased to hear, and this is 
apt to be even more misleading. Perhaps on this occasion they 
thought we were trying to avoid the terrible “njobvu”! On 
the other hand, it is quite likely that the information was false 
which had brought us to the village. The working of the native 
mind is a mystery to most white people. 
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Anyhow, we could get nothing out of them, and were 
wondering what to do next, when a man arrived who had fol- 
lowed us from camp. They had good information, he said, that 
there were elephants near Bandawe’s village. 

** Who is Bandawe?” I said to H. 

‘He is quite a big chief in these parts,” he replied; “and 
he knows a little about white people, so, although he may be an 
unscrupulous old savage in some respects, he will realise what 
we want when we ask about elephants, and we can rely on what 
he tells us.” 

I afterwards learnt that in the old days, more than twenty 
years before, when a handful of British were slowly subduing 
the turbulent chiefs and slave-dealers and had need of all the 
help they could get, Bandawe used to fight on our side. After- 
wards he served for a time in the Nyasaland battalion of the 
King’s African Rifles, and achieved the rank of sergeant-major. 

Bandawe’s village, which was close to the lake, was only a 
few miles from where we were, and we thought we could reach it 
before the worst heat of the day came on. In Central Africa 
the sun must always be regarded as an enemy, even in the cool 
weather—a rule not always easy for those to remember who, with 
other inhabitants of the temperate zones, have 


Shared joy in the light of the gentle sun. 


I had a double felt hat with a puggaree round it; there was 
a handkerchief inside its crown, and another down my back 
under my coat, while a large brown, loosely tied silk handker- 
chief protected my shoulders. Owing to these possibly excessive 
precautions, the sun never affected me, often as I was out in 
the heat, and, of course, when after game, with no sun-umbrella. 
We walked in single file, following the general African custom. 
In the narrow native paths you have to do it, and the track 
winding down the middle of the few European roads shows how 
the habit persists. , 

H. was some way in front of me most of the time, but on 
reaching the top of a little rocky hill, after not much more than an 
hour’s walk, I saw him sitting under some large trees, which 
seemed to show that we werenearthelakeagain. He was talking 
to a smiling individual, with an intelligent but rather crafty face, 
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smartly dressed in an old military khaki jacket. This was 
Bandawe, and when I came up I was introduced as a xelation of 
his old friend, the Governor. It was quite true, they told me, 
that elephants came at nights to Bandawe’s, travelling long 
distances from inland to drink, and to eat the maize in his 
gardens. 

“Yes,” said Bandawe, smiling mare than ever, “they come at 
night, and they come right up to the huts. I know it very well, 
because two nights ago when I was lying drunk outside my hut 
my wives had to drag me inside lest a big elephant who was there 
should tread on me, and in the morning we saw his footprints 
close to the hut.” 

This was told me with convincing simplicity, in a mixture of 
English and Chinyanja, and we were also informed that one of 
the elephants was a big old bull, with really large tusks. 

“They look as long as my arm,” he said, stretching it out 
and smiling at us; “and the elephant’s name is ‘kuchola 
nkokwe,’ which means the corn-store breaker, for he knows 
well how to lift the roofs off the stores and take out the corn- 
cobs.” 

What were we todo? We werenearly eight miles from camp, 
and there were neither boys nor time enough to bring it to us 
overland, while the steamer was unavailable owing to bad 
anchorage. Yet to have a chance of seeing the elephants we must 
be here at night, or at any rate before they returned at dawn 
to their midday haunts. 

I began to be afraid that we should have to give it up, and 
“it”? meant my last chance of seeing elephants again, for only 
two days remained before our Jittle steamer was to take us back 
to civilisation. Bandawe, however, saved the situation, saying 
that he could give us huts to sleep in and native food to eat, so 
that we could stay the night and be on the spot if the big 
elephant came; and 

“A dza fika’’ (“He will come’’) he said. 

In the end, and after I had been warned that no comforts 
were to be expected, we decided to stay, and to send two boys 
to camp to tell them of our plans, and to bring us back what 
they could. 

It was very pleasant under the trees, and there was no reason 
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for going into the village before evening, for Bandawe had promised 
to send us out some food, 

We were close by the mouth of a river, and while we were 
waiting for our meal my gun-boy suggested a shot at the croco- 
diles. Iwas only too pleased to have a chance of making myself 
disagreeable to these loathsome beasts, so down we went to the 
river-bank. It had seemed hot enough under the trees, but out 
here among these sandy hollows and passages, shut in by low, 
thick thorn-bushes, the heat and glare were terrific, and you 
melted instantaneously. 

The soft sand was scored with deep, sinuous grooves where 
the “crocs” had dragged their heavy bodies to and from the 
river, and their white eggs lay scattered about, hatching in the 
almost burning dust. I had passed close by a thick bush and 
was standing peering into the shadowy water when suddenly 
something flew at me, making two savage darts at my neck. 
For a second I could not think what had happened; then I 
realised that I was close to a hornet’s nest, and that one of them 
had flown out and stung me. The sting of these African hornets 
sometimes produces symptoms similar to those of a snake-bite, 
but I, fortunately, seemed to be immune, and experienced nothing 
worse than some temporary pain. I had nothing in the shape of 
a remedy, so, finding the damage done was slight, I went on 
looking for crocodiles; but Jayula, whose consideration some- 
times surprised me, plucked a leaf and applied it to the bite. 

Silently we crept between the bushes down to the river, and 
Jayula pointed at some logs of wood lying on the water. 
Suddenly I realised that they were floating crocodiles, and I 
fired. There was a tremendous swirling and commotion in the 
water; all the logs vanished, and it was of course impossible to 
say how much damage had been done. As we walked along the 
river-bank I got another shot or two; but it was so tremendously 
hot that I soon returned to the shade of the trees. 

At the same moment our lunch arrived. One after the other 
about six women came up, each with a large pot or basket 
balanced on her head. These were put on the ground before us, 
and the women sat down to watch the white people. Two of 
the baskets contained ‘‘ nsima,” a sticky white porridge made of 
the flour pounded from maize. In one pot was stewed chicken 
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plentifully seasoned with coarse red pepper, and in another 
“‘pombé,”’ the thick native beer. We had no plates, knives, or 
forks, but fingers were made before forks, and civilisation has 
still left them some efficiency, while for the “ pombé” there was a 
charming little hollow gourd. Our followers soon finished all 
that we left, shovelling it down with both hands far more pro- 
fessionally than wehad done. Then followed a welcome “siesta,” 
each of us lying under our own tree, with a log of wood for 
pillow. Except for the buzz of insects, it was very quiet: even 
the doves only cooed at long intervals; once I heard a hippo- 
potamus grunting from near the mouth of the river, and as the 
afternoon wore on a guinea-fowl began to call. 

At length Bandawe returned. The elephants, he said, in 
answer to our questions, never came until late at night, so there 
could be no danger in our shooting now if we wished to. H. 
therefore went off to try for guinea-fowl, while I accompanied 
Bandawe back to his village, which lay on the opposite side of 
the river. Wewalked down to the mouth, where the water was 
less deep, and I got on to the shoulders of one of the men, sitting 
with my feet hanging down his chest. It was the first time I 
had been compelled to travel in this elevated position, for in the 
dry season you can get across most of the rivers of Nyasaland 
sitting on two men’s arms, I felt extraordinarily insecure at 
first, particularly as the man, having recently shaved his head, 
had no wool even for me to hold on to! However, he firmly 
grasped each foot, and I soon found that it would really be very 
difficult to fall off. My bearer was most careful; he waded 
steadily along, up to his waist in water, and on the opposite 
shore knelt down to let me step ontothe ground. Near the village 
Bandawe showed me a pile of bricks. These he was having made, 
he said, until there should be enough to build a house. He told 
me this with the greatest pride, evidently very much admiring 
his own enterprise and grandeur. The village consisted of the 
ordinary round huts, but in the centre stood a larger oblong one 
with a ridged roof, and into this I was ushered. It measured 
about thirty feet by ten feet, and was built in the ordinary way, 
of wattle and daub; that is, from inside it appeared to be made 
of a rough wickerwork of grass and reeds, and from outside of 
black dried mud. The roof was thatched with grass, and was 
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supported by a rough post in the middle of the hut. The 
verandah of plastered mud was raised a few inches above the 
ground, and was sheltered by the wide eaves of the roof, supported 
on poles. The doorway actually boasted of a door, and in many 
ways this was indeed a palace for its owner to be proud of; 
though the projected house of brick would be, he seemed to 
think, in an altogether higher category. In the absence of 
windows, the interior was rather gloomy, but opposite the door 
I could see a small table covered with a gorgeous red and 
yellow tablecloth, from Lancashire, very likely, and certainly 
one of Bandawe’s treasures. Behind the table stood a chair— 
so did civilisation pursue me! The chief invited me to sit down, 
and beckoned to somebody outside. Two young women came 
in shyly, dressed in long cloths twisted round under their arms 
and hanging down below their knees. 

“This,” said Bandawe, introducing them with something of 
the complaisant air of a collector exhibiting his possessions, “ is 
my first wife, and this other is my second wife.” 

He meant, I imagine, to indicate status rather than date, 
and in this country two wives is the normal allowance. The 
grins on the faces of the three were indescribable, and very 
difficult for me to live up to. I said “Morning” and ‘‘ Good-bye,” 
which expressions, used as greetings, seem to have spread further 
than any other English word. They responded, and I tried 
“Wa buino?”’ (“‘ Are you quite well?”’) and a few more native 
phrases. This produced fresh grins and wriggles, but nothing 
else that I could understand. Soon the interview ended, and 
when the ladies had retired I went out with Bandawe. He 
showed me the big footprints of the elephants who ate his 
maize; they were scattered everywhere, even close among the 
huts, and I felt how completely the defenceless natives were 
ignored by these mighty robbers. 

It was nearing sunset, and the chief told me that the hippo- 
potami were wont at this time to come up out of the lake to 
feed and spend the night onshore. I had recently seen a pair 
of these animals’ teeth, which, held together, encircled a big 
man’s waist. Therefore, when Bandawe said that I should be 
able to get a shot as the beasts waded on shore, without the 
usual risk of losing them in deep water, I jumped without hesita- 
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tion at the unexpected chance. We went down to the narrow 
strip of shore, marked in many places with the spoor of the 
“hippos,” and far away out in the lake I saw a square black 
nose rise up. Bandawe returned to the village, a few women 
who had been getting water from the lake walked off, balancing 
the large round pots on their heads, and I was left alone with 
two or three natives. A long canoe lay drawn up on shore, dug 
out with axes in the usual way from a log of wood, and retaining 
the uneven shape of the parent tree. Into this we climbed, and 
lay hidden at the bottom. I found that by sitting up I could 
see over comfortably and get a splendid rest for my rifle on the 
edge of the canoe. Looking out over the water with my field- 
glasses, I could at first see nothing—the monsters had dived. 
Then, far away, appeared a line of black dots. For a long time 
I watched while they alternately vanished and reappeared. 
They were approaching all the time, and at last I could see at 
least twelve of them rolling about in the water, playing with 
their young ones, and opening their huge square mouths to give 
vent to hollow grunts and bellows. They looked very cool and 
happy, glistening with water, but I wished they would hurry up, 
for the sun had set and the light was going. It was, however, 
very pleasant to sit there in the canoe, while the boys lay half 
asleep at their end, and to watch the pale evening light reflected 
on the water of the bay and on the tall green reeds and white 
sands which bordered it. It was on these fresh green reeds, I 
imagined, that the “hippos” intended to feed, and I hoped to shoot 
one as it slowly lurched towards them across the beach. The 
grunts resounded more loudly; they were really coming; but 
darkness, unfortunately, was coming too. Already a few stars 
were glimmering in the pale green sky, and it was useless to 
wait after it was too dark to see to shoot. The uneasy move- 
ments of the boys had shown for the last few minutes that they 
too were suffering from the mosquitoes, and on this account at 
any rate we were not sorry to beat a retreat. Stiffly we climbed 
out of the canoe and walked in the dark through the reeds 
and corn gardens to the village. Behind me I heard the voices 
of the grotesque beasts slowly but steadily approaching, and 
that they did arrive in the end I know, because I heard their 
hollow roars close by more than once during the night. 
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It. was quite dark when I reached the Palace, and it was 
lighted by an old lantern hanging on the central post. I could 
see through’ the gloom that supper was being prepared, and I 
noticed that one or two boys had arrived from our camp. In one 
corner I was glad to observe my sponge and a tin basin, and this 
was practically my whole outfit, except, indeed, for those two 
most important articles, a thin mattress to spread over the grass 
ropes of the native bedstead, and a mosquito-net. Jayula began 
to fix up the latter very cleverly on sticks tied to the bed with 
grass. Face and hands having been made as clean as is possible 
without soap after a day in the bush, I was ready for supper. 
The table was put close under the smoky lantern. I sat on the 
chair, H. on a wooden box, and we waited for the food to come 
from the verandah, where they were cooking it in what seemed 
almost total darkness. As we sat I heard for the first time a 
sudden scuffling in the grass walls of the hut. 

“Rats!” said H. “It won't do to leave food or clothes 
about.” 

“Well,” I thought to myself, “rats are visible, and fairly 
harmless, though noisy; I shall be lucky if there is nothing 
smaller and worse.” There are various fevers caused by the 
bites of insects that livein native huts; but I hoped for the best 
in this apparently unoccupied palace, and the event justified me. 

Black figures soon began to flit through the doorway, with 
large flat baskets on their heads. Onewas full to the brim with 
white “ nsima” porridge, pressed down and smooth; another was 
heaped with boiled rice, and there was a chicken on a dish. We 
were most luxurious, having plates and a knife and fork or two 
from the steamer neatly arranged on the red and yellow cloth. 
The chicken and “nsima’”’ were excellent, and, followed by “riz 4 
la conserve bateau 4 vapeur” and a cup of milkless cocoa, con- 
stituted a meal for which we had more obvious reason than usual 
to feel truly thankful. 

I arranged that at whatever time the elephants arrived during 
the night I should be wakened to receive them; if they did 
not come I was to be called an hour before daybreak. Bed was 
the next business, and I was accordingly left alone with the rats. 
My two boys were sleeping on the verandah close outside my 
door, but in any case there was, I am sure, nothing to be feared. 
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A rat or twowhich I saw eating the crumbs by the table reminded 
me that they might next take a fancy to my only set of clothes, 
which I therefore put safely under the mosquito-net. I loaded 
my rifle with “elephant cartridges,”’ thinking I might need it in 
a hurry, and turned the lantern low. The mosquito-net, I felt, 
would be my sole protection against horrors known and unknown, 
and I tucked it in securely. I had left the door half open for 
air, as the hut was windowless, but now I saw that it was being 
gently shut. Evidently some one thought this the proper use 
for a door, when you are so grand as to have one. I remonstzrated 
in Chinyanja, and the door remained open. At first all was quiet, 
save when at intervals a “hippo” grunted. But soon the walls 
seemed to be alive with rats, and to keep them quiet I banged 
from time to time on the side nearest me. Possibly I exaggerated 
their numbers in my sleepy imagination; anyhow, they did not, 
on the whole, disturb me much. 

When I awoke it was just as dark; the lantern still glim- 
mered behind the door, and the “hippos”’ were still gasping and 
groaning close by. But besides these I heard low voices outside. 
Hither the elephants had come or it was nearly dawn. After a 
second there was a knocking at my door; it was four o'clock, and 
there were no elephants. I got up and dressed, and in a minute 
or two, and before I was really ready to receive company, the 
boys appeared with preparations for breakfast. The lantern was 
feebler than ever, and I could hardly distinguish H. when he 
came in. No elephants had been heard during the night, he said, 
answering my questions—most likely because every one was 
asleep; but still, elephants are queer animals, and may well have 
chosen that one night to forego their usual visit. I tried to feel 
hopeful, breakfasted as quickly as possible, and put water into 
the Thermos bottle and a little food into a tin. The light was 
strengthening, but it is no good to look for elephant spoor 
before you can see the ground. We waited a minute or two, 
arranging with Bandawe to send our few belongings back to 
camp, and when this was finished it was light enough to start. 

There is something extraordinarily inspiriting about setting 
off through the bush in the deliciously cool air of an African day- 
break, and when your quest is such an exciting one as ours the 
exhilaration is intense, It was not yet five o'clock when we 
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started, following a path that would cross the track of any 
elephants going toor from the lake. Atthe end of ten minutes | 
saw, with a thrill of relief, that the boys had found fresh footprints, 
There they were, though I could barely make them out: big 
round spaces where the dust on the hard ground had been pressed 
a little flatter. The wonderful eyes of the natives, however, could 
read them like a book. Everybody was cheerful. 

‘“‘The elephants are on their way inland again, but they are 
not an hour ahead of us, and we shall catch them up.” 

This seemed to be the general opinion, and for more than 
three hours we followed hopefully. But alas for the uncertainty 
of the chase of the ‘‘elusive elephant”! Our fate was not an 
uncommon one. After hours of the strain and excitement of 
hurrying along a freshly trampled elephant path, stumbling over 
hard lumps of dried mud or brushing through tall, cutting grass, 
and more than half expecting to see an elephant behind every 
tree, we came to a place so thick with elephant spoor of all 
dates that our particular tracks were irretrievably lost, and the 
pursuit came toa sudden end. It was horribly disappointing. 
I had had a stronger sense than ever before of the nearness and 
réality of the elephants, for we had passed tree after tree from 
which branches had been torn and chewed by them as they 
travelled in front of us, and the scattered leaves were still 
unwilted. Even now they might be standing close by among 
the trees; but to search without spoor to guide us would have 
been more hopeless than the pursuit of the traditional needle in 
the haystack. And besides, it was just as possible that they 
were still headinginland, with no intention of pausing for twenty 
miles or more. These elephants of ours belonged to the remnants 
of those vast herds which used to haunt the shores of Lake 
Nyasa. They have been to a great extent exterminated, chiefly 
by the natives, who formerly often possessed rifles, and were also 
able with impunity to snare them in pits. Those elephants that 
remain frequently travel long distances daily between their 
drinking and resting places, and this habit is a protection to them 
against their enemies. 

By this time it was after eight o’clock, and the sun was high 
and blazing. We decided that there was nothing for it but 
to return to our camp at Marembas, and we arranged to go 
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separately in case we should see any buck, for in big-game 
shooting it is usually more satisfactory to be alone. 

A case in point had occurred only a few days before, when 
H. and I together had stalked a herd of eland, the largest of 
African antelopes. I was walking towards them across an open 
space, well sheltered by some ant-hills, when suddenly some more 
eland appeared coming towards me from another direction. The 
grass in which I stood was less than two feet high, but I felt that 
my only chance of remaining unseen was to stand quite still— 
even the movement of lying down might be fatal. Fora moment 
they halted suspiciously; then they moved on, passing within 
fifty yards of me. They were females, and I did not shoot, as we 
had seen two big bulls in the herd before beginning our stalk. I 
still stood up in the grass, not knowing what to do, for I had 
evidently got into the middle of the herd. I watched the last 
cow vanish, and had just decided to creep forward when a big bull 
appeared between two trees about a hundred yards away. I 
felt very obvious and unsheltered, butI began cautiously to raise 
my rifle. I was listening for signs of H., who I thought had had 
plenty of time to get within shot of his own bull. At this 
moment my slaty grey eland began to move away, and I fired. 
He disappeared unpleasantly quickly, though I had hit him 
apparently in the shoulder, and owing to the gathering darkness 
I never saw him again. I afterwards learnt that H. had been 
on the point of firing at an enormous old eland, “with horns as 
thick as he had ever seen,” when my shot upset the apple-cart. 
Such are the disadvantages of a companion. Much better and 
more enjoyable it is to be alone, except for a few silent but 
keenly interested natives to help you to find and stalk the 
game. The success or failure of the rest will depend upon your- 
self alone, and in the resulting feeling of self-reliance and the 
freedom lies half the charm of big-game shooting. On this 
occasion, therefore, H. went off by himself, and I was left to my 
own resources. 

I found myself now in the middle of a vast plain, stretching to 
some low hills several miles away. During the rains it is a bog, 
but when we were there it was baked as hard as a brick, and 
there was nothing to show that it was ever different except the 
huge round holes about two feet deep made in the wet season by 
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the feet of elephants. The few shrivelled trees were nearly leaf- 
less, but here and there a candelabra euphorbia held up its thick 
cactus-like arms, and occasionally we came across a gigantic 
swollen-looking baobab, with a few large leaves and sausage- 
shaped pods depending from its branches. 

Breakfast that morning had not been a success, and I was 
glad at this point to sit down and eat what food I had, though I 
fully expected to be in camp by ten o’clock. We walked, one 
after theother, for what seemed an immense time, over the hot, 
rough surface of the unsheltered plain, and still the low hills 
near our camp looked just as far away. Most of the grass, 
fortunately, was quite short, or had been burnt off, but now and then 
we had to force our way through coarse brown grass four or five 
feet in height. It entangled my feet and caught even round my 
body, while all the time I had to use one arm to protect my face 
from being cut. When you are hotter than it is easy to describe, and 
becoming exhausted with thirst, it is hard work stepping through 
and over rustling, dusty grass of that sort, not knowing into how 
deep a hole you will stumble next. After a time my water-bottle was 
emptied, and my mouth became more and more dry. We sighted 
game ‘once or twice, hartebeest I think they were, and the boys 
would have liked me to go after them, but I wanted all my 
energies for the walk home, which was turning out so unex- 
pectedly long. At last we got to a big baobab tree, and I sat 
down to rest by its huge trunk. The boys managed to knock down 
some of the pods, and gave me a few of the seeds to suck. They 
contain'tartaric. acid, and act to some extent as *‘ thirst-quenchers.” 
Soon after this we left that horrible parched plain and entered a 
more wooded country. After a mile or two I had a joyful 
surprise. A local native who was with us led us to a little water- 
hole among the trees, and the delicious mouthfuls of thick, 
muddy. water, scooped up in a little metal cup, will always 
rank among my happiest memories. We all drank a good deal, 
and I filled my bottle. As we went on through the interminable 
woods doubts assailed me. “Did the boys really know the 
way?” And I was constrained to ask the futile question: 

“Is it far?’’ And I got the usual vague reply: 

‘*A little far.” 


How seldom even in England is such a question answered 
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reliably; andin Africa, where the natives know nothing either of 
hours or miles, what good is it to ask the distance? Weseemed 
to get no further through these dream-like trees, and that peculiar 
African backache was increasing. For a moment I thought of 
sitting down and sending on to camp, for camp there must be 
somewhere, for a ‘“machila”* to carry me back. But the 
quickest means of getting home still seemed the best, and, at 
last, at the end of a twenty-mile walk, I was well rewarded by 
the sight of our little tent under its big tree, the blue lake 
sparkling behind it, and in the foreground, looking even more 
beautiful, the breakfast-table, with a friend waving signs of 
welcome. 

In that wonderful dry air all traces of fatigue soon vanish after 
food and a little rest, and that peaceful afternoon was as enjoy- 
able in its way as the more adventurous morning. For while 
there is really little to equal an escape into the wilds, it has also 
this rather contradictory advantage, that it makes you value at 
what is possibly their true worth the maligned comforts of 
civilisation. 

Far be it from me to belittle the inestimable advantages of a 
true civilisation. Nevertheless, to those women to whom our 
usual habits and amenities have not become essentials, and who 
agree with Disraeli that sometimes “we mistake comfort for 
civilisation,”’ to these, if they have read thus far, I would say: Goto 
Africa and see for yourselves the unconscious children of nature, 
human, animal, and vegetable, before it is too late and they become 
sophisticated. You would findit tremendously interesting, especially 
if you could lead the life of the hunter, and so enter a little more into 
the spirit of primitive earth. And while big-game shooting is 
much to be enjoyed for its own excitement and interest, for the 
skill and steadiness required by a difficult shot, or the endurance 
necessitated by a long hunt or stalk, and for the delight of 
success, it is, after all, its more indirect aspects that leave the 
most lasting and the pleasantest memories behind them. I loved it 
for the open-air life, for the interest of all the curious plants and 
animals, for its independence and feeling of adventure, and, above 
all, as a pursuit which made an excuse for seeing the natives and 
the country, and which might bring in its train delightful 


* Hammock, 
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experiences such as that which I have endeavoured to 
describe. 

‘“‘Three days, and only one crooked-horned waterbuck to 
show for it!” I think I can hear you say. ‘ Thislooks very like 
a failure.” 

Quite true; we had renounced ordinary game for the sake of 
elephants, and in the end we found only their traces. Some 
regret of course there was, but uppermost remained the 
thought: 

How far high failure overleaps the bounds 
Of low successes, 


Mary Brinson. 


SIR JOHN HAWKINS, KNIGHT 


Ir, to quote a rough-and-ready definition, an agreeable man is 
a man that agrees with you, then Sir John Hawkins, otherwise 
known as “the Knight,’ must have been exceptionally ill- 
qualified for any such commendation. Unless he is grossly 
belied, in neither of the accepted senses of the term can he be 
said to have ‘‘agreed”’ with his contemporaries. Johnson, using 
a word which, like ‘‘derange,”’ he excluded from his Dictionary, 
spoke of him to Mrs. Thrale and Fanny Burney in 1778 as “a 
most wnclubable man’’—such being the exact opposite of the 
caressing epithet he coined for Hawkins’s rival, Boswell. He 
further described him fantastically as follows: “TI believe him to 
be an honest man at the bottom; but to be sure he is penurious, 
and he is mean, and it must be owned he has a degree of brutality, 
and a tendency to savageness, that cannot easily be defended.” 
The charge of meanness, Miss Burney explains, seems to have 
been based upon Hawkins’s refusal, when a member of a club to 
which he and Johnson had formerly belonged, to pay his share of 
the common supper on the ground that he never eat it. Johnson 
was, however, by far the most indulgent of ‘‘the Knight’s”’ critics. 
In a letter to Twining, Dr. Burney roundly accuses Hawkins of 
burying Johnson in the cheapest possible manner. And Malone, 
in the Maloniana, collects a larger chaplet of dispraise. Percy, 
he tells us, “concurred with every other person I have heard 
speak of Hawkins, in saying that he was a most detestable 
fellow.” Samuel Dyer, another witness, declared that Hawkins 
was “‘a man of the most mischievous, uncharitable, and malig- 
nant disposition”; while Sir Joshua (apud Malone) regarded him 
as one who, “though he assumed great outward sanctity, was not 
only mean and grovelling in disposition, but absolutely dishonest.”’ 
Reynolds also strongly condemned his behaviour as Johnson’s 
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executor, particularly his shabbiness in charging his coach hire 
when attending the meetings. Lastly comes Boswell, who, though 
he admits that, in consequence of Hawkins’s death, he had sup- 
pressed much that he could—‘‘an he would”—have said, still 
lays stress on his malevolence, and the rigid formality of his 
character. 

To refute such a body of adverse testimony, would, at this 
date, be difficult, even were it desirable. But, in the spirit of 
that charitable teaching which enjoins us to comprehend rather 
than condemn, it is only fair to note that most of the 
witnesses cited were by no means unprejudiced. Johnson, more- 
over, was humorously exaggerating. ‘‘We all laughed, as he 
meant we should,” says Miss Burney, in chronicling his words; 
and Mrs. Thrale had previously bracketed Hawkins with Garrick 
as one of those whom Johnson suffered nobody to abuse but him- 
self—certainly an indirect, if an embarrassing evidence of his 
affection. Dyer disliked Hawkins as a precisian, and Hawkins dis- 
liked Dyer as a materialist. Percy’s account was mere hearsay 
from Dyer. Reynolds, a generous but not very business man, had, 
like Hawkins, been Johnson’s executor; and he had fretted over 
Hawkins’s ultra-legal conduct of affairs. Boswell was not only 
a rival biographer, but his vanity had been wounded by the 
curt way in which Hawkins, in his Life of Johnson, had spoken 
of him as “Mr. James Boswell, a native of Scotland,’—a com- 
pliment which he had been at pains to return by calling Hawkins, 
when later enumerating the members of the Ivy Lane Club, no 
more than “Mr. John Hawkins, an attorney.” Probably 
Hawkins’s gravest sins are summed up in Johnson’s epithet. It is 
clear that he never can have been what Goldsmith styles a ‘choice 
spirit.” Parsimony and pomposity find no favour at convivial 
meetings; nor “ when the Rose reigns,” is the part of “ rigid 
Cato” a popular impersonation. Nevertheless, the fact that 
Hawkins was elected an original member both of the “Club,” and 
of its Ivy Lane predecessor, must be allowed as proof of the 
possession on his part of some modicum at least of those intel- 
lectual qualities which Johnson regarded as indispensable in his 
companions. And he was clearly not lacking in ability, as even 
Percy admits. Besides being a creditable citizen and an excel- 
lent magistrate, he was well and accurately informed on many 
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subjects. As an enthusiastic fisherman, he prepared and anno- 
tated what is practically the “‘pioneer” edition of Walton and 
Cotton’s Angler; as a lover of music, he compiled a history of 
that art, which isa storehouse of laboriously collected information ; 
and lastly, as Johnson’s sometime associate and executor, he 
wrote a life of the Doctor which, in spite of the supreme and 
overshadowing effect of Boswell’s later book, is still worth read- 
ing for the out-of-the-way particulars it preserves concerning 
the seamier side of eighteenth-century life and letters. If it is 
not feasible, on general grounds, to make a very sympathetic 
study of its author, it should not be difficult to do him rather 
more justice than has hitherto fallen to his share. 

The Hawkinses claimed direct descent from that bluff old 
Elizabethan admiral, whom Kingsley shows us at the close of 
Westward Ho! testifying vigorously in the Pelican Inn at Plymouth 
against croakers—a hearty English practice which, it is to be 
hoped, will not be suffered to die out. But the family must have 
declined since the Armada days, for, in March 1719, when our 
Sir John Hawkins was born, his father, like Richardson’s, was a 
house-carpenter, who, however, afterwards rose to be a surveyor 
and builder. His son, who had been taught by Hoppus (of the 
Measurer), intended at first to follow in his footsteps. But he 
had acquired some knowledge of Latin, and was eventually 
articled to John Scott, a Bishopsgate attorney—“ a hard task- 
master and a penurious housekeeper,’ who must, if we believe 
Malone and the rest, have communicated some of his idio- 
syncrasy to his subordinate. Under what Miss Hawkins calls 
“the variegated tyranny” of this employer, Hawkins continued 
his self-education; and eventually began to dabble in letters, 
sending papers and verses to Sylvanus Urban. Moralist from 
the outset, his earliest prose effort is said to have been an untraced 
essay on “Swearing.” His next, on “‘ Honesty,” appeared in the 
Gentleman’s for March 1739, to which Johnson was contributing 
his life of the Dutch savant, Boerhaave; and it is charac- 
teristic of the argumentative spirit attributed to Hawkins 
that it had provoked a controversy, ‘“‘continued through 
the magazines for several succeeding months.” Music next 
attracted his attention. He became a member of the Madrigal 
Society, and the earlier Academy of Ancient Music; and 
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he began to write cantatas for Vauxhall and Ranelagh, which 
were set by John Stanley, the blind organist of the Temple 
Church. In 1749, being by that time fairly well known as 
a lawyer and a man of taste, he was invited by Johnson, whose 
acquaintance he must have made in connection with Cave’s 
magazine, to join the club then held at the King’s Head in Ivy 
Lane, Paternoster Row. Four years later he married a “fortune,” 
in the person of Miss Sidney Storer, of Highgate—a fortune sub- 
sequently much increased by the death of his brother-in-law. 
Boswell maliciously alleged that Miss Storer was an old woman, 
whose money was her attraction. This was untrue; for she was 
not only very pretty, but several years younger than Hawkins, 
who was thirty-four. His marriage made him comfortably in- 
dependent. Selling his business in Austin Friars, he bought a 
spacious country-house at Twickenham which included a concert- 
room; leased a town residence in Hatton Garden (then overlooking 
the pleasant plains of Pentonville!); and settled down to devote 
himself permanently to his two hobbies, music and fishing. 

That he should return to letters in such conditions was per- 
haps inevitable, as also that his first considerable effort should 
be an edition of Walton, who was then not so well known as now. 
Ten years earlier a certain egregious Moses Browne, a Clerkenwell 
“‘pen-cutter,” author of Piscatory Eclogues and later Vicar of 
Olney, had put forth an edition of the Angler on the old arrogant 
eighteenth-century lines. In other words, he had freely “edited” 
it, chopping and suppressing, pruning and improving, to suit 
his own fancy and the fashion of George II. He brought out a 
fresh edition just a year before Hawkins entered the field in 
1760. Hawkins, however, in advance of his age, adopted the 
wiser method of sticking closely to his text. What Browne had 
omitted he restored. He added a painstaking life of Walton, 
procured from Oldys another of Walton’s pupil Cotton, decorated 
his pages with designs by Hayman’s pupil, Samuel Wale, and 
altogether achieved a compilation—in Johnson’s words—“ very 
diligently collected and very elegantly composed.” As might 
have been anticipated, it involved him in acrimonious contro- 
versy with Browne, who accused him—much as Prior accused 
John Forster in the matter of Goldsmith—of plagiarism and 
borrowing of material. But, like Forster, Hawkins eventually 
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effaced his predecessor, as he deserved to do. In a later edition 
he substituted a new life of Cotton by himself for that drawn up 
by Oldys, and made other improvements. That he was ori- 
ginally attracted to his task by Browne is not unlikely; but 
in the opinion of the late Thomas Westwood, whom Walton 
himself must assuredly have regarded as a competent judge, the 
first credit of worthily reviving Walton’s masterpiece, and of 
making the first serious attempt at a biography of its author, 
belongs to Hawkins.* 

Many editors—too many editors—have now followed in 
this field, and a large literature has grown up around the book 
which Charles Lamb declared would ‘‘ sweeten a man’s temper 
at any time to read.” And it was not, as might be supposed, 
with Richard Marriot’s original octavo of 1653, but with 
Hawkins’s version that Lamb was most familiar. Interspersed 
between the old Titian and Leonardo prints that hung round 
the little sitting-room in his Enfield lodgings, came a sequence 
of India ink copies from Wale’s designst by Lamb’s adopted 
daughter, Emma Isola. Lamb also possessed a battered early 
copy of Hawkins himself which he had picked up—not so 
much of a pennyworth as he expected—in “‘ some ramshackled 
repository of marine stores.” The quoted words are Westwood’s, 
who, as a boy, was for a space Lamb’s housemate at Enfield,t 
with free right of access to his “ragged regiment” of books. 
The Hawkins of 1760 was a- special favourite with young 
Westwood, who was wont to read it ‘“‘on the forked branch of 
an ancient apple tree, in the little overgrown orchard” at the 
back of the house, whence he was just high enough tu watch 
below him Elia’s “ quaint, scholastic figure,” pacing backwards 
and forwards, on what Hood called ‘almost immaterial legs” ; 
while, by craning his neck, he could well-nigh catch in the distance 
the marshy levels of Walton’s river Lea. One owes a lasting 

* Chronicle of the “ Compleat Angler” of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton, 
1864, pp. 25, 28. 

+t Wale’s designs were first engraved by the unfortunate Ryland, who was 
hanged for forgery in 1783. Miss Isola’s copies of them were from Baxter's 
reprint, for which they were re-engraved by Philip Audinet. Where are 
these relics now? The pleasant account of Emma Isola by Ellen Moxon, in the 


Bookman for December 1909, contains nothing on the subject. 
t His father was Lamb’s landlord. 
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debt of gratitude to “the Knight” for originating such a 
memory ! 

In 1760 Hawkins had been a year at Twickenham, and had 
made the acquaintance, at Strawberry Hill, of his virtuoso neigh- 
bour Horace Walpole, who does not seem to have felt for him 
the repugnance manifested by some of the authorities already 
quoted, although Horace himself was as opposed to angling as 
Byron and Leigh Hunt. Writing to Sir David Dalrymple, in June 
1760, he refers to the new edition of Walton “by Mr. Hawkins, 
a very worthy gentleman in my neighbourhood, who, I could 
wish, did not think angling so very innocent an amusement.” 
In the following year, upon the recommendation of another 
Twickenham resident, Paul Whitehead, Hawkins was made a 
Justice of Peace for Middlesex, and immediately became an 
active magistrate. According to Walpole, although “a very 
honest moral man,” he was extremely “obstinate and conten- 
tious,” qualities which made him “ hated by the lower class” 
and “troublesome to the gentry.” But about his judicial 
capacity there can be no doubt. He wrote a pamphlet on the 
highways, coupling with it a suggested Bill, which later became 
law; and he afterwards successfully opposed a scheme for penal- 
ising the county in order to pay for the rebuilding of Newgate, 
an exploit which led to his being chosen (like Fielding before 
him) Chairman of Quarter Sessions at Hicks’s Hall. Like Fielding 
again, he wrote a memorable Charge to the Grand Jury; and he 
showed such energy and decision in dealing with the Wilkes 
riots of 1768-9—especially at Brentford and Moorfields—that 
he was subsequently knighted by George III. On this occasion, 
he was introduced to his Majesty by the Earl of Rochford, then 
Secretary of State for the Northern Department, as “ the best 
magistrate in the kingdom ”—a recommendation which may 
perhaps be held to preclude any great popularity. 

But petty litigation, the suppression of disorder, and the 
glories of going to Hicks’s Hall in a coach and four, do not seem 
to have entirely diverted Hawkins from the cultivation of the 
severer Muses. Shortly after the appearance of the edition of the 
Complete Angler, Walpole had suggested to him that he should 
undertake the History of Music—a subject then very much in the 
air both at home and abroad. For this task he was not without 
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rudimentary qualifications. He was a painstaking inquirer; he 
had—as we have seen—been an early member of the Madrigal 
Society ; he was interested in the Academy of Ancient Music, and 
he had known one of its founders, the learned theorist John 
Christopher Pepusch, husband of the famous singer, Margarita de 
Epine, and organist of the Charterhouse. Indeed, a great deal 
of Hawkins’s material was derived from the collections he had 
formerly purchased from Pepusch, and transferred in after years 
to the British Museum. He was also largely indebted to that 
canorous minor canon, the Rev. William Gostling of Canterbury, 
who turned Hogarth’s “‘ Five Days’ Tour” into Hudibrastics. 
His labours must have begun as early as January 1761, in which 
month Walpole writes to Mann at Florence for a number of 
Italian books on music, specially intended for his Twickenham 
neighbour. Hawkins worked assiduously at his task for several 
years, continuing it with increased ardour after his knighthood, 
when he visited the Bodleian and other libraries, copying portraits 
and consulting authorities. In 1776 the book at last appeared, 
in five quarto volumes, and in December of that year Walpole 
thus writes of it to Lady Ossory : 

I have been three days at Strawberry, and have not seen a creature but Sir 
John Hawkins’s five volumes, the two last of which, thumping as they are, I 
literally did read in two days, They are old books to all intents and purposes, 
very old books; and what is new, is like old books, too, that is, full of minute 
facts that delight antiquaries; nay, if there had never been such things as parts 
and taste, this work would please everybody. The first volume is extremely 
worth looking at, for the curious facsimiles of old music and old instruments, 


and so is the second. The third is very heavy; the two last will amuse you, I 
think, exceedingly, at least they do me. 


And then, in his light but penetrating way, he goes on to 
touch upon some of Sir John’s “ anfractuosities ” : 


My friend, Sir John, is a matter-of-fact man, and does now and then stoop 
very low in quest of game. Then he is so exceedingly religious and grave as to 
abhor mirth, except if it is printed in the old black letter, and then he calls the 
most vulgar ballad pleasant and full of humour. He thinks nothing can be 
sublime but an anthem, and Handel’s choruses heaven upon earth. However, 
he writes with great moderation, temper, and good sense, and the book is a 
very valuable one. I have begged his austerity to relax on one point, for he 
ranks comedy with farce and pantomime. Now I hold a perfect comedy to be 
the perfection of human composition, and believe firmly that fifty Jiiads and 
4ineids could be written sooner than such a character as Falstaff’s, Sir John 
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says that Dr. Wallis discovered that they who are not charmed with music want 
a nerve in their brain, This would be dangerous anatomy. I should swear Sir 
John wants the comic nerve. . . .* 


There is more in this of Hawkins’s character than in all Malone’s 
anthology of abuse. 

In a letter of six days later to Cole the antiquary, Walpole 
predicts that the book would not sell rapidly, andit did not. Its 
bulk was against it, as much as its style; and it was ‘‘cruelly and 
unwatrrantably ” attacked in the St. James’s Chronicle by that 
scourge of authors, ‘“‘the asp,’ George Steevens. Moreover, as 
in the case of the Walton, there was another Richmond in the 
field. In the same year appeared the first volume of Dr. Burney’s 
General History of Music, which was strong where Hawkins was 
weak. Dr. Burney, besides being the “‘ clever dog ” that Johnson 
called him, was a professional; and he was a far better writer 
than his rival, though he was hasty in his judgments, and not 
always thorough. But he had a bustling, genial personality, and 
for the time, the popular voice put the first instalment of his 
work above the completed labours of Hawkins. A contemporary 
rhymester contrasted the pair as follows: 

Have you Sir John Hawkins’ hist’ry ? 

Some folks think it quite a myst’ry. 

Music filled his wondrous brain ;' 

How d’ye like him? Is it plain ? 

Both I’ve read, and must agree, 

That Burney’s Hist’ry pleases me. 

Sir John Hawkins,—Sir John Hawkins, 

How d’ye like him? how d’ye like him? 

Burney’s Hist’ry—Burney’s Hist’ry, 

Burney’s Hist’ry pleases me. 
Report affirmed that these artless verses, in which, as the 
ingenious reader will perceive, Burney’s History must be read as 
Burn his (t.e. Hawkins’s) History, ruined the sale of the rival 
book. But Report, as frequently, is at fault. Whenever they 
were written, they were not set by Dr. Callcott as a “Glee for 
three voices” until 1789, when Burney’s book was finished.t 
They then obtained the prize of the Catch Club. In the event, 
however, the tortoise won the race. Burney’s brilliant volumes 


* Toynbee’s Walpole’s Letters, 1X. (1904), pp. 445-6. 
+ So indeed the verses imply by their “* Both I’ve read” (see Zarly Diary of 
Frances Burney, 1907, ii. 29 n.). 
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never passed into a second edition, while Hawkins was reprinted 
by Novello as late as 1875. 

During the years covered by the compiling of the History of 
Music, Hawkins’s only other literary occupation, except some notes 
contributed to the Shakespeare of Johnson and Steevens, which 
bear his name, was an anonymous Account of the Academy of 
Ancient Music, undertaken and circulated to prevent the dis- 
solution of that institution. The most important event of this 
period, however, was his brief connection with the famous 
“Club” later known as the Literary Club, established in 1764, 
of which he was one of the nine original members, the others 
being Reynolds (the founder), Johnson, Burke, Dr. Nugent 
(Burke’s father-in-law), Goldsmith, Chamier, Beauclerk, and 
Langton. To these was afterwards added Samuel Dyer, a former 
member of the Ivy Lane Club. They met on Mondays at the 
Turk’s Head in Gerrard Street, Soho. ‘‘ Our discourse ”—writes 
Hawkins in his Life of Johnson—“ was miscellaneous, but chiefly 
literary. Politics, the most vulgar of all topics [!], were alone 
excluded. On that subject most of us were of the same opinion. 
The British lion was licking his wounds [this was after the Seven 
Years’ War], and we drank to the peace of old England.” 
Hawkins’s membership, like Dyer’s, was no doubt primarily 
due to his earlier relations with the Ivy Lane gathering; but his 
attendances seem speedily to have grown irregular. ‘‘ Hawkins 
is remiss,’ writes Johnson two years later to Langton; and in 
1768 he ceased to attend altogether. Percy, who succeeded to 
the vacancy, and whose account is confirmed by Reynolds, 
asserts that ‘‘the Knight” displeased the members by discourtesy 
to Burke, and that they testified their sense of this in such a way as 
to bring about his resignation. Hawkins, of course, professes to 
have withdrawn proprio motu ; and the ‘‘ economy of his family,” 
to a man living part of the year at Twickenham, might well have 
been incompatible with the unseasonable hours, though he also 
hints darkly (in his second edition) at the threatened subversion 
of the society by undesirable accessions to its numbers. Accord- 
ing to his daughter, he also resented the monopolising of the 
conversation by Burke and Johnson; and, as was perhaps to be 
expected from a very magisterial magistrate and man of means, 
regarded the former, at this date, as no more than an “ Irish 
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adventurer.’ But whether he “seceded,” or whether he was 
dismissed from the Gerrard Street community, the conflicting con- 
structions placed on that mishap by those concerned, present an 
odd kind of resemblance to the inimitable but unpublished chapter 
of Edwin Drood which recounts ‘‘ How Mr. Sapsea ceased to be a 
member of the Hight Club.” * 

If these things affected his relations with Johnson, the fact has 
not been recorded. Boswell, who only became known to the great 
man in 1763, says: “I never saw Sir John Hawkins in Dr. 
Johnson’s company, I think, but once, and I am sure not above 
twice.” Boswell, of course, does not choose to believe they were 
ever really intimate, an opinion which is echoed by Malone, 
But there are plenty of evidences of Johnson’s visits to Hawkins, 
and of Hawkins’s visits to Johnson. No doubtfew letters passed 
between them, if we are to judge by the small number which 
have been preserved. Johnson’s friendship with “ the Knight,” 
however, went back to 1749, and perhaps much earlier, when 
they were both contributors to Cave’s magazine; and the Ivy 
Lane Club itself was established more than fifteen years before 
Boswell first saw Johnson in Davies’ shop. Hawkins, too, was 
one of those members of the Ivy Lane Club who, at Johnson’s 
instance, had celebrated the success of Mrs. Lenox’s Harriot 
Stuart in 1751 by an all-night sitting at the Devil Tavern to the 
accompaniment of hot apple-pie and bay-leaves, and there is no 
record that he was either expelled or withdrew from the associa- 
tion before it broke up in 1756. In 1783, long after he had leit 
the Literary Club, we find Johnson writing to him kindly to 
propose that the surviving members of the Ivy Lane Club should 
dine together “for old sake’s sake ;’’ and they didin effect so dine 
more than once, breaking up, however, far too early for the 
ailing and solitary old man. A year later, when Johnson was 
visibly failing, and Boswell, whose vanity had been wounded 
by some reproof, was sulking in Scotland, Johnson wrote again 
to Hawkins from Lichfield, begging him to visit him at Bolt 
Court, “and give him the benefit of his advice and the consola- 
tion of his company.” In the following month he died, before 
Boswell, unfortunately for himself, had regained his equanimity. 
It was consequently Hawkins who was prominently about 

* Forster’s Life of Dickens, Bk. XI., ch. ii. 
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Johnson in his last days; Hawkins, who eventually induced him 
to make his will; and Hawkins, who became the most active of 
his three executors. 

For those who credit all the bedside gossip, some of ‘‘the 
Knight’s”’ exertions in this capacity must have been, to say the 
least, ‘obnoxious to censure.”” He was accused, among other things, 
of surreptitiously appropriating a quarto manuscript volume con- 
taining some valuable autobiographical recollections by Johnson, 
an act which was at once officiously reported to the sick man, 
who was much disturbed by it. But Hawkins promptly justified 
himself by so adroit a penitential letter explaining that he had 
simply intended to preserve the volume from a possible depredator 
(who is understood to have been George Steevens), that Johnson 
not only unreservedly accepted his explanation, but praised the 
manner of it to Langton. The incident, however, maliciously 
heightened, gave much amusement to the quidnuncs.* Another 
incident, probably much transformed by tittle-tattle, took place 
in connection with Johnson’s watch; a rather valuable tortoise- 
shell timekeeper by Mudge and Dutton, for which in 1768 the 
Doctor had paid seventeen guineas. This relic, Malone asserts, 
Hawkins wished to secure as a solatium for his services as 
executor; and, no doubt, he meant to pay for it. But his 
colleagues regarded it as properly reverting to the residuary 
legatee, Johnson’s servant, Francis Barber, a black man, to 
whom, rather against Hawkins’s judgment, Johnson had left 
the bulk of his property. Hawkins naturally says nothing 
of this matter; and Barber got the watch, which he sold later 
toa Lichfield canon. Thestory, however, decorated to fancy, went 
abroad; and Porson later made it the theme of a witty but now 
forgotten squib in the Gentleman’s Magazine. Another charge, 
already referred to, is that Hawkins, as executor, caused Johnson, 
from motives of economy, to be “ unworthily interred,” by 
omitting the anthem and choral service at his funeral, a thing 
for which the Dean and Chapter were subsequently blamed in the 


* It may be added that the volume, or volumes, for there were two, were 
objects of much anxious solicitude to the Doctor's friends. Boswell himself con- 
fessed to Johnson that he had been sorely tempted to steal them, and never see him 
more. ‘ Upon my inquiring how this would have affected him, ‘Sir,’ (said he), 
‘I believe I should have gone mad.’” The books were apparently destroyed. 
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public prints. But here Hawkins could scarcely have acted 
without the concurrence of his co-executors, Reynolds and Scott; 
and as neither the watch story nor the funeral story is mentioned 
by himself, we may fairly assume that they must have been 
picturesquely treated by the scandalmongers. 

According to Miss Hawkins, Sir John, having resolved soon 
after the death of Johnson to write his biography, was almost 
simultaneously invited, on behalf of the London booksellers, to 
undertake that task as an introduction to an edition of the 
Doctor’s complete works. For this he was to receive two hundred 
pounds. He accepted the proposal, and began forthwith. As 
in the cases of the Walton and the History of Music, his theme 
was occupying, or had recently occupied, other persons, who 
were all of them unlikely to be well disposed to an executor with 
special advantages. Mrs. Thrale was preparing her lively, if not 
very trustworthy, Anecdotes ; Boswell, his Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides, with its admirable conversations; and further, with 
Malone’s aid and counsel, he was making progress in that larger 
Infe he had announced as in preparation. Cook, Tyers, Shaw, 
and Towers had all their turns and advocates. Added to these 
things, Hawkins, with obvious privileges, had obvious defects. 
He had no constructive power. He was terribly discursive; and 
his discursiveness was aggravated by the old custom of unbroken 
narrative. Anything sent him off the track. As the Critical 
Review said, with more vivacity than usually belonged to Mr. 
Griffiths’s excellent publication, “he talks at large . . . of music, 
politics, legal decisions, and the arches of Blackfriars bridge.” 
It was surely needless, even as an illustration of Johnson’s 
Demosthenic manner, to fill twenty pages with the reprint of 
speeches that were never spoken; or to reproduce long extracts 
from the Harleian Catalogue which were not by Johnson at all. 
Also, it was equally irrelevant, 4 propos of Chesterfield, to discuss 
at length the morality of the famous Letters. Then, it must be 
admitted, “the Knight” has an unhappy knack of saying 
unpleasant things. “Souvent jusque sur le trottoir Il donne ses 
coups de boutoir.” No doubt his utterances express his honest 
opinion, or his righteous indignation; and, from his point of 
view, they are, if arguable, intelligible. But “nunc non erat his 
locus”’—as his classic contemporaries complained: it is “ not 
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honesty to have them thus setdown.” He offended some readers 
at the outset, by subserviently referring, in his Dedication to 
the King, to the royal bounty which had raised Johnson from 
indigence, whereas George IIT. only honoured himself by bestowing 
it. To speak of the ‘‘feebleness and inanity”’ of Addison’s style, 
with whatever compliments to his sentiments and humour, is sheer 
stupidity ; to talk of Pitt’s “yelping pertinacity,” eight years 
after Lord Chatham had been laid in an honourable grave, is a 
clumsily gratuitous instance of “ni nist malum.” Nor was it 
necessary, in the interests of morality, to run amuck through 
the great fictionists of the time. All this tended to increase the 
hostility of the critics, with the result that the book was more 
mercilessly anatomised than any volume of its kind. The 
Monthly Review gave it four articles; and throughout the whole 
of 1787, the Gentleman’s kept up a hanging fire of criticism, 
including the already mentioned paper by Porson. 

But at this time of day, apart from its merits or demerits, 
there is no doubt the Life of Johnson was not fairly treated. 
That much of its material was unassailable, the Monthly Review, 
by omitting the digressions, sufficiently demonstrated. Itcontrived 
to construct from Hawkins a continuous Memoir which, even now, 
gives an excellent account of its subject. If Hawkins made mis- 
takes, they have long ago been corrected; and all his competitors 
made mistakes at the outset. It is not, however, with Hawkins’s 
“life” that we are at present so muchconcerned. Theabiding and 
original side of his labours is just those divagations and super- 
fluities which disturbed the orderly eighteenth-century spirit. 
Even Boswell, shaking a rival wig over the ‘unpardonable 
inaccuracies,” is forced to admit that the book “ contains a 
collection of curious anecdotes and observations, which few 
men but its author could have brought together.” It is to 
these “curious anecdotes”’’ that the reader, who knows all that 
he cares to know about Johnson, now turns. He likes to hear 
of Dodd and Savage and Cave; of Boyse and Amhurst and 
Ralph, and the other ‘authors by profession’’; of Clubs and 
Taverns, of Mrs. Cornelys and the Cock Lane Ghost, of Book- 
shops and Booksellers; of the rivalry of the Gentleman’s and the 
London magazines; and he may even bring himself to bear, 
in pliant moments, with “instances of learned men who have been 
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taken into the families of the Great,” or disquisitions on the 
architecture of the bridges of London. And if “the Knight” 
has his arid tracts, he has also his occasional flower-knots. This 
is his account of Johnson’s conception of that parliamentary 
oratory under George the Second which he reported but never 
heard: “The characteristic of the one assembly we know is 
Dignity: the privilege of the other Freedom of Expression. 
To speak of the first, when a member thereof endowed with 
wisdom, gravity, and experience, is made to rise, the stile which 
Johnson gives him is nervous, his matter weighty, and his argu- 
ments convincing; and when a mere popular orator takes up a 
debate, his eloquence is by him represented in a glare of false 
rhetoric, specious reasoning, an affectation of wit, and a disposi- 
tion to trifle with subjects the most interesting.” One rubs one’s 
eyes as one reads, and wonders whether the senatorial standards 
of “ that enlightened age in which we live” really differ materially 
from those of the ‘‘Hurgoes” and “Clinabs” of Johnson’s 
Magna Lilliputia! 

A second edition of the Jsfe, modified to some extent, 
followed at the close of 1787. According to Malone, scarcely 
any of it was sold. In 1784, a fire at the house in Queen 
Square, Westminster (once Admiral Vernon’s), to which Hawkins 
moved from Hatton Garden, had destroyed his library, and for 
a time interrupted his labours. After a temporary sojourn in 
Orchard Street, he took up his abode in the Broad Sanctuary. 
Here, in May 1789, he died of an apoplectic seizure, and was 
buried in the Abbey Cloisters, under a stone which, by his 
express wish, bore no more than his initials, his age, and the 
date of his death. In Chalmers’s biographical sketch of him, 
from which these last paiticulars are taken, there follows a very 
laudatory summary of his character, which, unfortunately, is 
somewhat discounted by the fact, disclosed in a footnote, that it 
was communicated by his family. That, in addition to the ordi- 
nary lapidary epithets, he was ‘‘a sincere Christian (as, notwith- 
standing the calumnies of his enemies, can be abundantly testified 
by the evidence of many persons now living),”’ there is no need to 
doubt, or that he was—to quote another writer—a person of un- 
questioned worth and integrity. But these things, especially if 
accompanied by difficulties of manner, are much affected by the 
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point of view. The man who, in the grave atmosphere of the 
then growing “Clapham Sect,” must seem a pattern, might to 
the Literary Club be simply insupportable. His dignity, par- 
ticularly if it were enforced by the drawling speech indicated 
in the popular epitaph,* might well be mistaken for pomposity ; 
his thrift, for meanness; his rectitude, for austerity; his sanctity, 
for sanctimoniousness. Yet, with all this, he could still, as 
Johnson said, be ‘an honest man at the bottom.’ His worst 
fault, probably, lay, not so much in his frigid Puritanism and 
inelastic temperament as in his “plentiful lack” of that saving 
solvent in social intercourse, a sense of humour. His clever 
neighbour at Strawberry was right in suspecting that he “* wanted 
the comic nerve.” There is no cure for such cases; and no con- 
solation save the wise counsel of Johnson: ‘‘Never believe 
extraordinary characters which you hear of people. Depend 
upon it, Sir, they are exaggerated.” That is worth bearing in 
mind, even if the Doctor, who was a humorist himself, should 
contradict it flatly within twenty-four hours. 


Austin Dosson. 


* Here lies Sir John Hawkins 
In his shoes and stawkins. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, January 7, 1910 


CentRaAL American affairs continue to occupy American public 
attention to an unusual degree. In my letter last month I 
referred to the Nicaraguan revolution and the vigorous policy 
adopted by the State Department in dealing with Zelaya, the 
then President of Nicaragua, but who has since found it more 
comfortable to relieve himself of the cares of state and seek an 
asylum in Mexico. It is the part that Mexico has played in 
recent Latin American diplomacy that makes Nicaragua and the 
incidents arising out of the latest revolution of more than 
ordinary interest. 

In the December issue of this Review, commenting on 
President Taft's violation of the unwritten law by his ceremonial 
call on President Diaz on Mexican soil, I referred briefly to the 
cordiality of the political relations existing between the two 
republics and the large amount of American capital invested in 
Mexican railways, mines and other enterprises ; and that the one- 
time feeling of contempt and suspicion had been succeeded by 
respect and belief in mutual sincerity. That was quite true at 
the time it was written, but so delicately are international rela- 
tions poised these days that a couple of months often make a 
great deal of difference. On both sides of the Rio Grande there 
are evidences that the old distrust has come to life and that little 
more is needed to revive the former spirit of dislike and 
contempt. 

Mr. Root, as Secretary of State, laid great stress on securing 
the friendship and confidence of the Latin American Republics ; 
and so far as Central America was concerned the keynote of his 
diplomacy was the co-operation and confidence of Mexico, next 
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to the United States the most important Republic on this 
continent. In this he succeeded. When Honduras and Gua- 
temala threatened war over a boundary dispute, Mr. Root 
sought the aid of Mexico to preserve the peace; with the 
assistance of Mexico a Central American high court of justice 
was created that it was hoped would bring rest to that much 
troubled region. 

When the United States showed its purpose to hold Zelaya 
personally responsible for the two Americans who had been shot 
by his orders, Mexico displayed an extraordinary interest in the 
Nicaraguan President. It was evident that the Government of 
President Diaz had its own purpose to serve by acting as Zelaya’s 
protector. Suggestions made by Mexico to the United States 
were disregarded, and then Senor Creel, formerly the Mexican 
Ambassador to the United States, was sent to Washington on a 
confidential mission. At the time when he came to Washington 
Secretary of State Knox had broken off diplomatic relations with 
Nicaragua, and in a letter to the Nicaraguan chargé d'affacres 
forwarding him his passports, which letter was immediately made 
public, Mr. Knox declared that it was the firm intention of the 
United States to bring Zelaya to account for what the United 
States Government regarded not as an act of legitimate war but 
a brutal murder. It was said that Creel had been instructed to 
obtain for Zelaya a safe conduct, and as soon as this leaked out 
it was officially denied, but the denial was hardly cold before 
Zelaya was taken on board a Mexican gunboat then lying in the 
harbour of Corinto and carried away to a Mexican port, where he 
was beyond the long arm of the United States. This of course 
was not done without at least the tacit consent of the American 
Government, for in Corinto there were several American men of 
war and seven hundred marines on a transport ready for emer- 
gencies; nor is it to be supposed that Mexico would have openly 
defied the United States and run the risk of bringing on a serious 
situation. 

It is said that Mexico had promised Zelaya her protection 
and to maintain her prestige she was bound to see that no harm 
came to him. It is of less consequence to know the motives that 
prompted Mexico than it is to ascertain what arguments were 
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vengeance and permit the deposed President’s escape. Zelaya was 
bottled up. He had lost his power and was forced to resign, 
He was in danger of assassination. If the rebels were victorious 
his punishment would be swift. Zelaya was very close to 
death until Mexico stretched forth her hand. Why did not 
Mr. Knox stay it ? 

It would be interesting to know the reason, but unfortunately 
that is a diplomatic incident not yet made public. It has, how- 
ever, had important consequences. The entente that existed 
under the Root régime has been weakened, if not destroyed, and 
Mexico is now viewed with some suspicion. Even more important 
is the semi-official announcement that Brazil is to take the place 
formerly occupied by Mexico, and that the policy of the State 
Department hereafter will be to establish close relations with 
that Republic and to regard Brazil rather than Mexico as the 
principal agent on whom the United States will rely to preserve 
the peace and unify the interests of Latin America. Rio Blanco, 
the Foreign Minister of Brazil, it is reported, will come to 
Washington to confer with Secretary of State Knox. 

The future of Latin America affords much interesting specu- 
lation. About the South and Central American Republics all . 
too little is known, but I shall be much surprised if the world 
does not hear a great deal about them in the next quarter of a 
century. It is the popular belief that they are petty, struggling, 
poverty-stricken States, whose people are half civilised and 
degenerate, and who have developed neither leadership nor 
capacity for self-government. It is true that some of the 
Republics are insignificant, with a civilisation still undeveloped, 
but they have great natural resources, and three of them, 
Mexico, Brazil and Argentina, are powerful States, with their 
wealth rapidly increasing. They are to be reckoned with now, 
and will be more formidable as time goes on. In the past they 
have resented being overshadowed by the United States, and 
they have never felt the North American enthusiastic admiration 
for the Monroe Doctrine. Mexico, according to common belief, 
would like to annex Guatemala and Salvador, and extend her 
influence over the whole of Central America. Any attempt to do 
this would bring her in conflict with the United States, and 
perhaps embroil the whole of Latin America, for the relations 
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between some of the Latin American States are more intimate 
than they are with the United States. 


The tariff war was not brought to an end by the signing of the 
Tariff Bill last year. The so-called “Progressive” element in 
the Republican party after having fought the Bill were compelled 
to yield to numbers, but they did not surrender; and they have 
publicly announced their intention to keep up the agitation until 
the pledge of the Republican platform of two years ago is 
redeemed, which was that duties on competitive commodities 
should be measured by the difference in the labour cost m 
America and abroad. In the course of a speech made by Senator 
Cummins of Iowa a few days ago, Mr. Cummins being one of the 
leaders of the Progressives in the Upper House, he asserted that 
the promise had been disregarded, and that the duties were 
unduly high, and that the Progressives would not be satisfied so 
long as extortionate rates were maintained. Mr. Cummins also 
accused the ‘* Standpatters’ of caring more for the interests of 
the railways than for the people. ‘‘ When it is proposed further 
to regulate railway rates,” he said, ‘‘ they shudder lest we may 
hurt the railways. The Progressives shudder lest they may not 
be able to help those who are suffering the injustice of rate 
systems that are admittedly indefensible.” 

Between the Progressives and the Standpatters in the 
Republican Party the breach is constantly widening and threatens 
embarrassment in the Congressional elections to be held this 
year, and politicians are already speculating as to the outcome. 
To retain their majority in the next House, the Republicans 
must carry those States in which the Progressives are strongest ; 
but the Progressives by denouncing everything that has been done 
so far, by savagely criticising the Tariff Bill and charging the 
Conservative wing of the party with being in league with the 
monopolists and the trusts and indifferent to the rights of the 
people, are encouraging independent thinking and voting. 
Leaders like Senator Cummins having told their constituents 
that they have little to hope so long as the Republican Party 
remains under its present control, what more natural than that 
voters in the Progressive States should believe that the easiest and 
quickest way to bring about reform is to turn the Republicans 
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out? The election for members of the House midway in the 
Presidential term is always regarded as foreshadowing the result 
of the Presidential election two years later, and it generally does. 
The party in power has been known to lose the House in the mid- 
election, and yet to retain the Presidency; but the moral effect 
is damaging and gives great encouragement to the party in 
opposition. Although the election will not be held until next 
November, and it will be largely determined by what is done in 
Congress between now and next June, a great many Republicans 
fear that they are facing defeat, which is characteristic of 
American politics. No sooner is one election over than men are 
thinking about the next, and like raw recruits they are always 
panic-stricken before the first shot is fired; but when the fighting 
really begins they recover their courage and show no signs of 
fear. The Democrats will have to be a great deal better equipped 
than they are now to dislodge the Republicans, unless the latter 
meet the same fate that overtook the Liberals under Mr. Glad- 
stone, or the Democratic Party in this country when Mr. Bryan 
grasped the leadership of defeat. 

Many men predict that with the return of Mr. Roosevelt to 
this country the Radicals will flock to him, and that willingly or 
unwillingly he will be forced into the position of being their 
leader and championing all that they believe in as opposed to 
the more conservative policy of Mr. Taft. If Mr. Roosevelt’s 
nomination should be attempted and fail the Radicals would be 
resentful and sullen; if Mr. Roosevelt should be nominated, it 
is conceivable that Mr. Taft’s conservative supporters might 
welcome Democratic victory rather than Mr. Roosevelt’s election. 
A wide open party split would be Democratic opportunity, but 
the Democrats have no luck, and it is premature to count upon 
Republican dissensions to save the Democrats from their usual 
defeat. 


Every new cabinet develops its surprise, and the surprise of 
this cabinet is Mr. George von L. Meyer, the Secretary of the 
Navy. Mr. Meyer was known as a successful business man, and 
as Ambassador to Italy, and later as Ambassador to Russia atthe 
time of the Russo-Japanese peace negotiations, he showed 
distinguished ability. Subsequently he was Postmaster-General 
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in Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet and greatly improved the postal 
service. When Mr. Taft appointed him Secretary of the Navy it 
was taken as a matter of course that he would go the way of his 
predecessors, fall under the influence of his professional advisers 
and follow the line of least resistance. 

The Secretary of the Navy is always a civilian. It is a very 
wise or a very foolish civilian who is rash enough to set up his 
judgment against the technical experts who occupy relatively the 
same position that the sea lords do. The American Lords of the 
Admiralty are the eight chiefs of bureaus which constitute the 
organisation of the Department; and it is not uncommon for 
friction to exist between the bureau chiefs, each of whom is jealous 
of hisauthority and anxious to exercise the largest influence over 
the Secretary. Nearly every Secretary has entered the Depart- 
ment with magnificent ideas of reform, and after a few months 
has abandoned the task as hopeless. The bureau chiefs “run” 
the Department and the Secretary becomes little more than a 
figurehead. 

Successive Secretaries have seen that what they needed were 
advisers who would advise them without prejudice; who would 
hold the scales level between the different bureaus and have 
no bias for or against any particular bureau. Recommendations 
and suggestions made to Congress were unacted upon, and no 
Secretary saw his way clear to make the necessary reform 
without Congressional authorisation until Mr. Meyer came in. 

The assignment of officers to duty is the sole province of the 
Secretary of the Navy. Under this general authority Mr. Meyer 
assigned four admirals who have the respect and confidence of the 
service to duty in the Navy Department as his “aids,” each to 
advise him on matters under his particular jurisdiction. These 
“aids”? have no executive or administrative functions, they do 
not in any way supersede the bureau chiefs—for the organisation 
of the Department cannot be changed without Congressional 
sanction—but they constitute the Secretary’s professional cabinet, 
and they are the men on whom he will rely for advice and 
assistance. The Press rightly regards this as one of the greatest 
reforms that has ever been made in the administration of the 
Navy Department, and that it will put an end to confusion, con- 
flict and inefficiency. Now that it has been done the newspapers 
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ask why it never occurred to any other Secretary to adopt such 
a simple method to “emancipate” himself from bureaucratic 
influence; but the newspapers also recognise that it requires 
something very near genius to destroy half a century of red tape 
and inefficiency with a few strokes of the pen. 


It has often been said by way of reproach that America has 
developed no artistic spirit or no original school of art, which is 
not surprising, for when a young man gives promise he is sent 
to Paris, where he learns the technique of his art, but all origi- 
nality is crushed out. The cause of American art would be 
greatly advanced if art schools under acknowledged masters 
were established in this country, where the American could learn 
his art without losing his originality and divorcing himself from 
his milieu ; and a transplanted human being, like a transplanted 
flower, is an exotic, and usually loses something in the process. 
Frederic Remington, the artist, who died a couple of weeks ago 
following an operation for appendicitis, proves that an American 
does not necessarily have to go to Paris to develop his genius. 
Remington made the cowboy, the Indian, the fur-trader, the 
voyageur, the American soldier known not only to his own 
countrymen, but to Europe; for his illustrations in black and 
white in magazines and books have gone all over the world; and 
later his work in oil attracted attention. Remington was almost 
self-taught. His was a natural gift. Hecould draw and paint the 
Indian or the cowboy, full of life and cunning and courage, because 
for years he had lived on the plains as cowboy and rancher, and 
was able to reproduce not what he had been taught, but what he 
saw and knew; the spirit of the West was in his veins, and when 
the time came for him to make pictures out of the life he had 
lived he made them with rare vividness and sincerity. Remington 
put his individuality on all that he did. His cowboys rode full 
tilt, shouting and brandishing revolvers from the magazine page; 
his Indians were real, and not mere lay figures in blankets and 
paint, 

Since the above was written Mr. Alfred East, President of 


the Royal Society of British Artists, is reported by the Press to 
have said in Chicago: 


Americans are the most courageous and the most cowardly people on earth. 
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Americans are courageous enough when it comes to action, but they are cowardly 
in judging art. They accept the opinions of others. The country must develop 
an art of its own, meeting the problem of this development as it is meeting 
many other problems. An exotic art is bad art, because it does not conform to 
new conditions. With a little teaching from the artists of the Old World you 
will be able to do what is best suited to the conditions surrounding you. 


Reform of the House of Representatives is almost, but not 
quite, as great an issue in the United States at the present time 
as reform of the House of Lords is in England, and here as there 
no two reformers are agreed as to the manner of reform. The 
grievance of the ordinary member of the House is that he has 
been reduced to a nonentity, and that the Speaker, who ought 
to be a judicial, impartial, presiding officer, has become what his 
opponents tauntingly term him, a “czar” and a boss. The 
American Speaker has very great power, power so incomparably 
greater than the Speaker of the House of Commons, that there is 
no comparison, and it is with the Prime Minister, who shapes 
legislation almost exactly as the American Speaker does, that he 
must be compared. The great power of the Speaker comes from 
the authority vested in him to appoint committees, because 
every Bill, before it is considered by the House, must first be 
reported upon by a standing committee, and the Speaker can 
pack a committee for or against legislation. The reformers 
contend that if the Speaker were deprived of his power of 
appointing committees, and that duty delegated to a committee 
elected by the majority of the House, the Speaker would once 
more become an impartial presiding officer, which propriety and 
the dignity of the House require. 

It is very curious, as showing the diverse views held by 
reformers, that the system condemned in the House is advocated 
in the Senate to end the abuses alleged to exist there. In the 
Senate, as in the House, no measure can be considered until it 
has been referred to and reported back by a standing committee, 
and three committees are appointed, not by the Vice-President, 
who is the presiding officer of the Upper House, but by a “ com- 
mittee on committees,” which is the plan suggested by the 
House reformers. In a current magazine article Senator Beve- 
ridge urges that the power to appoint committees be taken out 
of the hands of the committee on committees and delegated to 
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the Vice-President. Mr. Beveridge does not believe that this 
change would improve the make-up of the committees, but he 
thinks the Vice-President is now a somewhat useless functionary 
and ought to have something more to do than merely to preside 
over the Senate and cast his vote only to break a tie. Mr. 
Beveridge wouli make the Vice-President an ez officio member 
of the Cabinet. 

The lot of a Vice-President is not usually a happy one. Mr. 
Beveridge describes the “heir-apparent” as “calling for the 
morning papers at every sunrise to find out whether the events 
of the night have raised him to the throne, and with nothing to 
do meanwhile except to let this corrugating thought dwarf and 
malform his soul.” No matter how amiable a man the Vice- 
President may be, and no matter how many Christian virtues he 
may possess, it is not in human nature for him to be content with 
the shadow of his obscurity. Socially, in Washington, the Vice- 
President may be an important figure, and he is outranked by no 
one except the President, but his utterances command little 
weight, and his movements almost no attention. Fate may 
serve him by the sudden removal of the President, but if the 
President lives out his term, the Vice-President can expect 
nothing except oblivion, for Vice-Presidents are not selected as 
Presidential candidates, for some curious and inexplicable reason. 


The most vital and pressing problem confronting the 
American people to-day is the cost of living. Prices during the 
last few years have so greatly increased that in this land of 
plenty thousands of people find it a difficult matter to obtain 
the ordinary necessities of life. These persons are not the 
unemployed, or the occasionally employed, or those forced by 
circumstances to accept starvation wages; but artisans, well- 
paid mechanics, small professional men, and minor shopkeepers, 
with wages or incomes ranging from £150 up, feel the pinch of 
high prices. Several explanations have been offered for enhanced 
commodity values, but none of them can be regarded as quite 
satisfactory. In his annual message to Congress, President Taft 
referred to the subject. 


Various reasons [he said] are given for the high prices. The proportionate 
increase in the output of gold, which to-day is the chief medium of exchange 
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and is in some respects a measure of value, furnishes a substantial explanation 
of at least part of the increase in prices. The increase in population and the 
more expensive mode of living of the people, which have not been accompanied 
by a proportionate increase in acreage production, may furnish a further reason. 
It is well to notice that the increase in the cost of living is not confined to this 
country, but prevails the world over, and that those who would charge increases 
in prices to the existing protective tariff must meet the fact that the rise in 
prices has taken place almost wholly in those products of the factory and the 
farm in respect to which there has been either no increase in the tariff or in 
many instances a very considerable reduction. 


Mr. James J. Hill, the great railway manager, finds, in the 
tendency of the farmer to forsake the farm and flock to the city, 
one of the causes; and also in the slack methods of the farmer. 
If the average yield of the American farm was equal to that of 
the English, the profits of the farmer would be increased, and 
the products could be sold at a lower price. A Government 
scientist gravely asserts that the people are eating more now than 
they used to, while there has been no corresponding per captta 
increase of food-products; and a Western editor ascribes high 
prices to extravagance and the general demand for better and 
more costly things. 

An investigation conducted by the Sage Foundation in New 
York last year of the household budgets of 318 representative 
families of working people reporting incomes from $600 to $1100, 
established the conclusion that “an income under $800 is not 
enough to permit the maintenance of a normal standard of 
living’? for the average family of five. It was further shown 
that on an income of $800 the necessities of life can be provided, 
but a family must have at least $900 a year to be able to enjoy 
something a little better than the mere necessities. Congress 
will probably order an inquiry to determine, if possible, the 
teason for high prices. 


One of the most curious things about the United States to the 
serious student of America and its institutions who delves a bit 
under the surface and is not content to form his judgment on 
superficial investigation is the intense sectionalism of this country. 
Apparently there is not much difference between the Englishman 
and the American; they both wearthe same kind of clothes and 
use the same number of forks at dinner; and while the American 
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begins a sentence with “Say ” where the Englishman would use 
“T say” or “Oh, I say,” this only marks a variation which 
fundamentally shows that Englishmen and Americans are the 
same; which they are superficially but not psychologically. 

In England there is such a thing as county pride, but no 
sectionalism ; no Englishman thinks the north to be superior to 
the south or intellectually stronger, or regards with contempt 
the home counties. In America this sectionalism is so strong 
that the South is quite apart from the North, and the West feels 
itself out of touch to a large extent with the Hast. Commenting 
on my explanation in the December number of this Review why 
the West is dissatisfied with Mr. Taft and hopes for the return 
of Mr. Roosevelt, the Chicago Inter Ocean thinks that I am in 
error in regarding socialism “ as western and sectional,”’ and then, 
quite oblivious that it sustains my argument, adds: “It 
[Socialism] is more conspicuous in the Middle West simply 
because this is the dominating section in national politics and 
sends to Washington more strong men of every variety of opinion.” 
Within a day or two after the Chicago Inter Ocean leader was 
written the Washington correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
sent a letter to his paper discussing the growing antagonism 
between the East and the West, in the course of which he says: 
“The attitude of the two sections towards each other is raising 
very serious questions in the minds of thinking men here. 
Hither understandings must be reached between the two, through 
their representatives in Congress, or a breach may develop and 
widen which will have grave results toward the future of the 
country.” The correspondent explains that “the real split is 
over certain distinct economic issues,” and he quotes “one of the 
most eminent of Western men,” as saying: 


Did you ever stop to think that Eastern people rarely make ® habit of going 
West, while we are regular visitors to New England? You may think we do 
not understand you, but we understand you much better than you do us. I 
do not like the look of things. They are so shaping up that there will be 
trouble between the two sections if they do not get together, . . . All these 
great issues are playing upon Congress, and our leading men must give atten- 
tion to them, The West has the power in the House, and the East in the 
Senate, but it is only a question of time when Congress will be wholly in control 
of the West and the South. If the three sections do not arrive at some amicable 
understanding before that time comes, New England is bound to suffer. 
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What this Western man says is true, curious although it 
sounds to an Englishman to be told that the people of one part 
of the country do not understand those of another part. It is 
equally true, and I have commented on it more than once, that 
the West knows the Hast a great deal better than the Hast knows 
the West; but that is not saying much. Asa matter of fact, 
the people of the two sections know each other about as well as 
the average Englishman knows France who goes to Paris with a 
return ticket; or the young person from Chicago or New York 
knows England after rushing through Westminster Abbey and 
leaving some of papa’s dollars in Regent Street. 

The Inter Ocean agrees with me that my prediction of a 
“new division and realignment of parties”? is correct, but it 
insists that thisis not sectional and that the “‘ Roosevelt socialism 
is not stronger West than Hast.” That, however, is not a 
matter of opinion but a question of fact, and the facts do not 
sustain the Inter Ocean. It was Mr. Bryan who laid the founda- 
tion for the Radical party, and it was the West that made 
Mr. Bryan possible. It was Mr. Roosevelt, as the Inter Ocean 
agrees, who made the discredited cult of Socialism respectable, 
and it was the West again that made it possible for Mr. Roose- 
velt to preach Socialism and find an audience. There are of 
course Eastern Socialists and Radicals as there are Western, but 
in the very nature of things Radicalism finds less support in the 
East than in the West, for the East is older, richer, more settled 
in mind than the West; less inclined to experiment—in a word 
more conservative than the ever youthful West always seeking 
novelty and the short cut to perfection. 


A. Maurice Low. 
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In an article on “The Fairy Mythology of Europe,” recently 
published in the Nineteenth Century, the writer, Mr. A. 8. Herbert, 
asks, ‘‘ What wasthe ultimate fate of this queer little Finnish, or 
Fairy, population of prehistoric Europe?” Having for many 
years been interested in collecting from the country people in 
Meath, Cavan, and the Queen’s County half-forgotten super- 
stitions, tales of fairies, and other folklore, and having been told 
stories that are so circumstantial and well authenticated that it 
is difficult to look on them as merely superstitious folly, I venture 
to assert that these dwarfish beings existed up to a very late 
period, perhaps do still exist in Ireland, a country in which 
romance is not yet quite dead, and where the mists and moun- 
tains, the lakes and woods, are peopled with invisible forms who 
manifest themselves to but a chosen few; but to the peasantry 
they are still very real and powerful for good and evil. 

The Irish peasants believe that the fairies are fallen angels 
who were cast out of heaven at the time of Satan’s revolt; but 
because some of them were ‘‘not too bad” they were permitted 
to fall on the earth, and a great many of them fell in Ireland, 
where they still dwell immortal till the last day, when they will 
be annihilated. It is said that in the old times they mixed very 
freely with the human race, and that one or two families in the 
west of Ireland owe the beauty for which they are remarkable 
to an intermarriage with a woman of the Sidhe, or Cave 
fairies. 

It is difficult to get the country people to talk freely about 
the fairies, as of late years the priests have discountenanced their 
doing so; they are also much afraid of the fairies themselves, 
who object to being talked about. As an old woman from whom 
I was trying to glean fairy lore said, “For six that would be 
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tellin’? of them in the ould times, there isn’t one now; but,” she 
added, “‘there do be some that sees things, and others that 
don’t.” 

Crofton Croker, in his Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland, 
enumerates no less than eight different kinds of fairies, but I 
have never made out more than four distinct groups, first of 
which I would place what may be called the typical fairy, of 
which Lady Wilde speaks as “ the earth fairy,” and which bears 
a strong resemblance to those of the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
They are a merry, gregarious little people, who dance and frolic 
through the bright, warm spring and summer nights, and are 
more frequently heard shrieking with laughter as they chase each 
other under the moonbeams or dance round the hawthorn bushes 
than seen by mortal eye. To this class belongs what is generally 
supposed to be the Leprechaun. He is a tiny creature, who can 
transform the stalks of the Boliaun Buie (ragweed), cabbage-stalks, 
or rushes into a fiery steed on which he rides about at night; 
andin the early morning he is to be seen sitting on a sunny bank 
with a real needle and thread, and a silver thimble on his finger, 
mending his nether garments, which have been damaged by his 
night’s excursion. 

Or perhaps a labourer going to his work in the morning may 
chance to see the little man busily engaged in mending shoes, for 
the Leprechaun (the word is said to be derived from Leith Brogan, 
the artisan of the brogues) does all the cobbler’s and the shoe- 
maker’s and the tailoring work for the fairy gentry. This is the 
time to catch him and become the possessor of the leather purse 
which contains a shilling with the valuable property of always 
being found there, no matter how often it is spent; or, as the 
Leprechaun knows all the secrets of the treasure hidden under 
the raths in bygone ages, he might be induced to lead his captor 
tothe spot. But this is no easy matter, and can only be accom- 
plished by walking carelessly past, “‘ not letting on that you see 
him at all,” and then “snatching back’’ from behind. I have 
been told that the late Judge Henn, of Dublin, had in his possession 
the coat of a Leprechaun that had been caught in this way. It 
is described as being made of the finest green grass lawn, and 

was in great request for the administration of oaths, being 
constantly borrowed for that purpose, for no one would 
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dare to break an oath that was sworn of the Leprechaun’s 
coat! 

These little people were much beloved by the peasants, and 
no self-respecting housewife would think of retiring with her 
family to bed until she had swept up the hearth, laid on a fresh 
sod of turf, put a clean can of water, with a little cup beside it, 
for “the good people”’ to drink, and finally left the door unfas. 
tened to allow them to take advantage of her hospitality. Ifa 
small piece of bread or potato fell on the floor when the family 
was at meals no one would “lift it,” but would stoop down and 
say in Irish, ‘‘ May it profit you,” for the best of luck was always 
with those who were good to the fairies. 

The daughter of one of my brother’s tenants in County Meath 
told me that some time between the years 1850 and 1860 her 
father had gone to a neighbouring fair. As he was late returning 
the family became uneasy, and they all sat upto await his coming 
home. When he did appear he explained his delay by telling 
them that as he was passing a wood close to the road he heard 
sounds of laughter in a field opposite, and got up on the bank to 
see whom they proceeded from. ‘He thought it was some of 
the servants at Aclare having a bit of fun, but what did he see 
but a lot of little men and women chasing each other round the 
field and dancing and singing. It was the prettiest sight ever 
he seen, and he did not feel the time passing, but he thought 
that they mightn’t like for him to be watching them, so he came 
home before they would see him.” 

These merry little fairies have all left the country, driven 
away, so the country folk say, by what is spoken of as “th’ 
agitation,” that stormy time when in 1879 and 1880 the Land 
League was making its tyranny felt and men’s evil passions 
reigned in the land. They have vanished, and their former 
haunts know them no more; but Mr. Herbert’s little Finns still 
remain. 

The Leprechaun, who is called a Leprecott in Queen’s County 
and “the Loghary man” in Ulster, is known in County Meath 
as a Gankenagh (pronounced Gankeny), which is Irish for fairy. 
He is described as a little man of about three feet high, with an 
old, wizened-looking face. His dress is usually that of the Irish 
peasant of fifty or sixty years ago, and consists of a grey or 
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brown swallow-tail coat with large horn buttons, corduroy 
breeches fastened with horn buttons at the knees, long grey 
worsted stockings, and stout brogues. A picturesque dress that 
is never seen now in the midland counties. The Leprechaun, or 
Gankenagh, is the guardian of the treasures said to be stored up 
under the “raths’”—high circular mounds of earth which were 
at one time called Danish forts, but which are now believed to 
have been the work of the Tuatha de Dananns, a people who, 
owing to the similarity of name, are sometimes confounded with 
the Danes, which latter, however, never penetrated into the 
heart of Ireland, but confined their depredations to the seaboard, 
or parts easily accessible from thence. These Gankenaghs bear 
a strong resemblance to the Trolls of Scandinavia, a fact that 
confirms the theory that they are of Finnish origin. 

A woman living in a wild part of the country on the borders 
of Meath and Cavan told me that a neighbour of hers was anxious 
about her husband, who had gone early to the fair of Cootehill 
to sell a cow, and who had not returned as early as she expected 
him. ‘*She was standin’ at the door lookin’ to see was he 
comin’ down the road, when she felt something beside her. 
She looked down, and what did she see but a quare little ould 
man about the height of the kitchen table, and he followed her 
into the house. ‘I just called,’ ses he, ‘to tell you not to be 
onaisy about your husband; he’s all right and will be home 
immediately. He didn’t sell the cow, and was delayed at 
startin’. I was walkin’ the other side of the ditch all the way 
from Cootehill till I got to the corner of the cross-roads, an’ then 
I took a short cut across an’ come to aise your mind.’ 

“* Thank you kindly,’ ses she. ‘ Won’t you come in and sit 
by the fire till I get you a sup of milk after your long walk?’ 
So she set a chair for him close beside the fire and went for the 
milk, but when she turned round again he was gone, an’ not a 
sign of him anywhere. 

“When her husband came home she told him about the little 
old man, an’ he said it was perfectly true that there was some one 
walkin’ the other side of the ditch with him, but whenever he 
went to look who it was he never got a sight of anybody.” 

In common with other fairies, these queer little men have the 
power to become invisible at will, though they lose that power so 
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long as their interlocutor looks steadily at them. The following 
story was told me quite recently: 

“‘A man of the name of Connell was going through the gate 
of Blandsfort (in Queen’s County) on his way to his dinner, 
and he sawa diminutive little man making a pairof boots. ‘I’m 
in for a pair,’ says Connell. ‘ You are,’ says he,‘ and the man 
behind you too.’ Connell looked back, but saw no one there, 
and when he looked again the little man was gone.”’ 

The truth of the two following stories is vouched for by 
what may be called “a reliable witness”—that is, one whose 
sincere belief in them is undeniable. They are the more interest- 
ing on account of the Leprecotts, as they are called in Queen’s 
County, having been seen so recently. 

‘“‘A few years ago a man who lives near Timahoe was taking 
a short cut home when he saw what he thought was two children, 
a boy and a girl, coming towards him, and he heard them saying 
to each other, ‘What shall we do to him? What shall we do to 
him?’ So he called out loudly, ‘What is that you are saying? 
Are you talking about me?’ and immediately they both 
disappeared.” 

In the summer of 1906 a woman living near Ballinakill 
(Queen’s County) was going to fetch water from a neighbouring 
well, when she sawa little man of about three feet high standing 
in a gap, and at first she thought it was a child. The next day 
the same thing happened at about the same hour and in the 
same place. When she got home she told her husband of what 
she had seen, and the following day he accompanied her to the 
spot, but he could not see anybody. She pointed to the little 
man, saying, “There he is,” and directly she spoke he became 
invisible. 

What has been called “the degenerate fairy of Christian 
times” differs from those already mentioned in every respect 
except their immortality and the power of rendering themselves 
invisible. They are of the same height (perhaps a little taller) 
as ordinary men and women, from whom they are not easily 
distinguished. These “Good People” do not act up to their 
title, for they appear to be spiteful and vindictive if they con- 
sider themselves slighted in any way, and as they are very easily 
offended they are looked upon with great awe and _ respect: 
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They seem to frequent human habitations very constantly, and 
I have been told more tales of them than of any other class of 
fairies. 

This story comes from the borders of Meath and Cavan, and 
was told me by a woman who comes from that neighbour- 
hood : 

* About the year 1874 or 1875 a small farmer had a niece 
living with him, and in the night of this event she got up out of 
her bed and went into the kitchen to fetch something she had 
forgotten. As she was going back to bed she took a pain in her 
leg and was nearly dying. In the evening of that day an old 
woman came to the door, and ses she, ‘ You have a sick girl 
here?’ Her uncle said they had, and that her leg pained her 
so that she would scarcely live. ‘ Weil,’ ses the old woman, ‘she 
may thank herself for that. We hada christening here last night, 
and she left no water in the house when she was going to bed, so 
we had to use the milk that was in the churn to baptize the child. 
To punish her the eldest of our party, who was a man, hit her 
on the leg with a turf that was half burned. It was done to 
teach her not to leave the house without water at night. Now, 
if you warm some buttermilk and bathe her leg with it she will 
get all right.’ And so she did.” 

The idea of the fairies having a christening party in a house 
and using milk to baptize the child sounds strange, but the 
woman who told me the story did not appear to think it was 
at all surprising, and believed it unquestioningly. 

A story is told in the little village of Wilkinstown, in County 
Meath, of two young men who were in the habit of sleeping out 
on a hayrick near the high road on warm nights. One night 
they were awakened by the sound of cart-wheels and men 
talking in low voices. They hid themselves under the hay, 
hoping not to be seen, but the cart stopped just below them, and 
some one called them imperiously to come down and help with the 
load. They obeyed, and remember nothing more except that 
the next morning they found themselves in the town of Dundalk, 
about twenty miles away from their home. ‘An’ how they got 
there nobody knows, nar themselves ayther!”’ 

One Sunday afternoon a short time ago my friend Mrs, 


Loftus Bland took me to see a farmer and his sister, tenants of 
VOL, LIV 65 
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her husband’s, who, she told me, had a wonderful number of 
stories, not of fairies alone, but of strange and mysterious 
‘happenings,’ only to be ascribed to fairy influence. As they 
knew we were coming we found the farmer, Mr. C——, and his 
sister ready to receive us. Refusing refreshment on the plea of 
only having just had our luncheon, we all went into their 
comfortable parlour, and sat round a good fire exchanging the 
conventional remarks on the weather and inquiries as to the 
health of the members of our respective families, after which 
Mrs. Bland, who had heard many of Mr. C——’s stories already, 
led up to the object of our visit by asking him to tell me about 
the man who was spirited away one night to join in a fairy 
hurling match. I produced my note-book and pencil, Mr. C—— 
crossed his legs, leant back in his chair, coughed a few times, and 
began impressively, his sister prompting him whenever he seemed 
at a loss for a word. 

**Maurice Phelan (he has two sons and a daughter yet alive 
in Ballyroan) was going down a road when he met a horseman 
riding a foal. ‘Maurice,’ ses he, ‘ will you come to the hurling 
to-night ?’ 

***The divil a pin I care,’ ses Maurice, and with that he 
found himself on the horse’s back behind the man. He took him 
half a mile, and immediately he was set down, and a jacket and 
cap put on him, and a hurl placed in his hand. There were two 
matches going on, and he was away for a good part of the night, 
and the opposite party used to come at him and try to hit him 
on the shoulder. He thought that he was about two hours at 
it. So when the match was over the cap and jacket was 
taken off him, and the hurl taken out of his hand unknownst to 
him. The next morning he found his own cap and jacket ina 
field near his house. That’s perfectly true.” 

Aiter a short pause he began again. 

‘On the 16th of August, 1864, my grandfather and a servant- 
boy were coming to the house through a wheat-field. As they 
were going into the yard they heard a tremendous noise, as if 
cattle were fighting in the fields, and throwing stacks of corn 
about, and clashing their horns together. He had twenty-two 
cows, and when he and the boy came into the yard they saw the 
cows all lying down quite peaceable as if nothing had disturbed 
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them, This is perfectly true, and has never been accounted 
for.” 

“Tell the ladies about the bull and the crock of gold,”’ said 
his sister. 

Mr. C thought for a few moments, coughed slightly to 
clear his voice, and began in a solemn tone: 

“Well, that’s a quare story, and you'd hardly believe it. 
There was about twenty-five men (my brother was one of them) 
went to dig for a crock of gold that one of them dreamt was 
buried in a field near Blandsfort, and every time they came near 
the place a bull would come an‘ 1unt them away. So they 
made a circle round the spot, and sprinkled it with holy water. 
The bull kept roaring round the ring, but could not get inside 
because of the holy water. And they dug down deep till they 
came to a slab that they thought was covering the gold, and the 
bull still roaring round the ring at them. Well, they riz the 
slab, and there was the erock underneath it, The bull let three 
extraordinary roars out of him, and leapt into the air, and the 
ground actually shook under him, and the crock, gold and all, 
disappeared in a cloud of dust. And then the bull walked 
quietly away.” 

“That’s as true as you're sitting there,” said Miss C—— 
with much solemnity. 

“ Bedad it is,”’ said her brother. 

“ Now I'll tell you a quare one,” said Miss C , settling 
herself comfortably in her chair. ‘One May morning about the 
year 1841 there was a man of the name of McHugh that lived 
in the town of Graigue na Shulten, and he went up the field to 
feed cattle, when he saw the legs and body of a man coming 
down the hill meeting him. It turned out to be a trousers, and 
McHugh knew that there were many quare things done in the 
May morning with regard to milk and butter. Well, he drew 
out a penknife out of his pocket, and he ses, ‘If you come 
straight to me I'll have you!’ So they went straight for one 
another, and he drew the knife through the body, and great 
lumps of butter fell out, and milk fell through the trousers till 
they stood there empty.—You know the fairies collect the milk 
and butter off the grass on a May morning.” 

We had driven to the farm in a small governess cart, and we 
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had gone but a short distance from the house when one of the 
reins broke and the donkey nearly ran into a duck-pond. Miss 
C—— came to see what had happened, and after calling to a 
boy to bring another rein, whispered mysteriously : 

“Ah! it does not do to be talkin’ of them. Something’s 
sure to happen.” 

We now come to the “Cave Fairies,” or Sidhe (Shee), the 
most interesting of all the Irish fairies, mysterious beings who 
are seen from time to time in the neighbourhood of underground 
passages or the ruins of ancient Duns, or forts, mounted 
warriors sallying forth and performing strange feats of horseman- 
ship, or fighting their battles over again by the light of the moon 
and stars. The Banshee(literally ‘“‘ the woman of the fairy race”’) 
belongs to this group, and so, although they are probably of an 
inferior class, do those last mentioned. The Sidhe are believed 
to be descended from the Tuatha de Dannan, that strange race 
at one time supposed to be mythical, but which is now known to 
have inhabited Ireland so far back as a.m. 3303, when they 
landed, it is said, from Northern Europe, drove the Firbolgs (who 
had only had possession of the country for thirty-seven years, 
according to the Four Masters) into Connaught, and took for 
themselves the rest of Ireland, which they ruled for 197 years, when 
they in their turn were conquered and dispossessed by “ the 
younger race of the Tuatha de Dannan gods, heroes and cham- 
pions the sons of Milesius, Heber, Heremon and their companions, 
who conquer the elder gods and compel them to take refuge in 
invisibility.” * 

At first the Milesians were going to destroy the Dannans 
utterly, but were so fascinated by their gifts and power that they 
allowed them to remain and build forts, where they held high 
festival, “‘ with music and singing and the chant of the bards. 
They were also most notable magicians, and would work wonder: 
ful things by magick and other diabolical arts wherein they were 
exceedingly well skilled, and in those days accompted the 
chiefest in the world in their profession.” f 

Thenceforward the Tuatha de Dannan took their place 
in Irish mythology, and until the dawn of Christianity were 


* Standish O’Grady, History of Ireland, vol. i. 
t Martin Haverty, History of Ireland, vol. i. 
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worshipped as gods under the name of Sidhe. “Their country is 
the Tir-na-oge, the land of perpetual youth and beauty; their 
palaces are under the hills, the lakes, the seas, and they will 
dwell there till the last day, when they will be annihilated.” 

Opposite Tramore, a small watering-place in County Water- 
ford, is a curious line of high sandhills, beneath which the country 
people believe is a splendid mansion with beautiful grounds and 
gardens all around it; and the country people believe also that 
if any sailors or boatmen are lost off these sandhills their bodies 
will never be recovered, for the dwellers in that fairy palace want 
them to work in their garden. 

Leix, now a part of Queen’s County, has from time immemorial 
been the scene of internecine wars among the chiefs of the 
different Septs, and later, from the time of Henry II. down to 
the close of the eighteenth century, with the English invaders. 
O’Byrne, the quaint chronicler of the county, has many weird 
tales of the phantom warriors who are seen from time to time 
near the remains of ruined fortresses or on the sites of ancient 
battle-grounds. His book was published in the year 1856; con- 
sequently all his dates must be counted back from about that 
time. 

“‘Queen’s County,” he tells us, “ boasts of three Duns, or 
ancient fortresses. The Dun of Clopook (Dun cluain Phue), ‘ the 
fortress of the lonely spirit,’ stands about two miles from the 
village of Timahoe; it consists of a partly isolated rock about 
140 feet high ; on the summit are the remains of two chambers 
of a castle. . . . Underneath is a cave which has been closed up 
to prevent cattle straying down it. About fifty years ago a 
battle was fought here between two parties of the ‘good people.’ 
The combatants in the rage of battle broke down the hawthorns 
and blackthorns growing north-west of the Dun. The bushes 
appeared to have been trampled by thousands of infantry and 
cavalry, and on the branches and leaves were specks of blood.” 

Further on he relates, still about the Dun of Clopook: 

“On a fine summer evening about twenty years ago numbers 
of horsemen were seen on the Dun, who galloped around its 
circumference, and leaped several times in succession down a 
precipice of not less than 180 feet. One, more splendidly attired 
than the rest, and mounted on a grey horse, appeared to make 
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the most exttaordinary leaps, as from the top of the Dun he 
raised higher in the air, and in his descent came further out on 
the plain below the Dun.” ‘ 

“The Dun of Dunamase is not remarkable for being a 
favourite haunt of the good people, though in the year 1797 an 
army of these mysterious beings was seen on the bog of Moin- 
Ban beneath the Dun, by about a hundred people who were 
employed on the bog and the adjacent fields. They divided, 
prepared for battle, and after the fight was over marched towards 
the Dun, where they disappeared.” 

At Cleanagh (Cluan-uch), “‘the sighs of posterity,” a battle 
was fought somewhere about the year a.D. 35, and the places 
where the leaders fell are marked by upright pillar stones. 
Hundreds of supernatural beings have from time to time been 
seen “‘equipped like dragoons,” galloping along the line of 
battle. Countless numbers of horsemen hallooing as if in full 
chase have also been seen in the same district. 

Cavan and Meath have also their fairy warriors. I was told 
of a boy wholived near Kingscourt having seen a troop of horse- 
men carrying little cansand baughlins (ragweed stalks). He said 
that “they went out of sight in a few minutes.” “A man 
named Clarke,” said my informant, “told me they often went 
that way about thirty years ago.” 

County Meath, with its rich pasture-lands and the many 
wealthy monasteries which sprung up after Christianity had been 
established in Ireland, was a favourite hunting-ground for the 
Danes and Norsemen who came in search of plunder, for which 
the river Boyne, navigable for their flat-bottomed boats, 
afforded every facility. This no doubt accounts for the under- 
ground passages which it is said ran from many of the hills about 
Navan under the Boyne and Blackwater, and communicated with 
Tara and Telltown (Tael-iean), once the royal residences of the 

Ard Righs, or head kings of Ireland. One such subterranean 
passage did undoubtedly exist early in the last century, when its 
opening on the side of the Hill of Belsaw was closed up owing 
to many cattle and sheep having strayed down it and been lost. 

In the year 1873, when the Meath Railway was being extended 
from Navan to Kingscourt, a young navvy was in the habit of 

sleeping on fine nights in a gorse covert on the side of the Hill of 
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Belsaw. He wasawakened one morning at daybreak by a sound 
as of the tramping of many horses. Raising himself on his elbow, 
he saw a troop of horsemen defile slowly down the valley, the 
rays of the rising sun sparkling on their spear-heads, on their 
glittering helmets, and on the silver trappings of their steeds. 
Silently the warriors rode on till they came to the blocked-up 
entrance of the underground passage. Their leader struck the 
stones with the point of his spear, and one by one they dis- 
appeared down the opening. It is possible that the young man 
may have heard old legends of the Tuatha de Dannans, who were 
famed for their breed of horses—“ fiery steeds shod with silver, 
and with bridles of gold, and no slave might ride them,” as Lady 
Wilde tells us in her Ancient Legends of Ireland. 

Whether it was a dream or a vision born of the early dawn 
who can tell? To few is it given to awake in Fairyland. 


A. H. SINGLETON. 


LORD PERCY 


THE notices of the late Lord Percy which have appeared in the 
Press have been all that his friends could desire in sympathy 
and admiration, but the outline is so slight that a few more 
strokes are added here for the benefit of those who may desire 
to see the portrait carried a little further. 

The bright promise of Percy’s career seems to have dazzled 
his admirers, and has led them to place him in a class to which 
he really never belonged. The rising politician is a type, perhaps, 
seen at its best in this country, a necessary and, on the whole, a 
laudable type, determined to rise in an honest way, not usually 
disposed to hurry or push, but desiring to play the game fairly 
and preferring defeat to a change of colours. But this type, 
with all its merit, is one with which Percy had scarcely anything 
in common. He took up politics as the work which came most 
naturally in his way. He enjoyed the administrative business 
of his Department and worked hard while he held office. He 
formed many friendships in the House of Commons. But he 
never really cared for Parliamentary life. The House of Commons 
wound round him none of those ties of affection, habit, or 
curiosity which endear it so much, or at least make it so neces- 
sary, to most men who have spent a few years init. He had 
no ambition to be a great Parliamentary figure. Had he been 
called upon to lead, there can be no doubt that he would have 
led well, for he had all the qualities of a leader except the wish 
to pass other people. But the career which others admired was 


as nothing to him. His friends lament the end of that career, © 


but they lament much more the departure from public and 


private life of a man of very rare courage, purity, insight, and 
influence. 


A man’s character can scarcely be described apart from the 
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impression he makes upon other people. When the writer of 
these lines first came across him, Percy was fresh from Oxford 
with a fine reputation recently crowned by the Newdigate. Cir- 
cumstances happened to throw them together, in spite of the 
gulf which five years make between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-six. The experience of twenty-six had never seen or, 
indeed, imagined any one with an outlook on life so splendidly 
independent, so gay, so romantic, and yet so nicely balanced. 
Seventeen years of close friendship have not dimmed that first 
impression, and those years have brought to light only one other 
man whose mind seemed to turn quite so inevitably to all things 
lovely and of good report. The finest and most lovable cha- 
racters are the most difficult to describe. They are usually less 
remarkable for any single quality, or group of kindred qualities, 
than for their power of combining in a harmonious whole 
qualities which at first sight seem hopelessly irreconcilable. 
Every one who knew Percy will admit this was true in his case. 
Very rarely has a man been at once so eager and so cautious, so 
sanguine and so grave, so easy-going and so strict, so tenacious 
of his own opinion and so open to persuasion, so fond of society 
and so happy in solitude. In everything it was the romantic 
and imaginative side which caught his fancy; yet he was an 
accurate and punctual man of business and a most methodical 
worker. No one showed a steadier reliance on his own judg- 
ment; yeteit is the truth that he saw the whole world through 
the eyes of the few whom he most loved and admired. 

Percy was brought up in the communion commonly associated 
with the name of Edward Irving, one which has no enemies, and 
which seems to have a most extraordinary power of turning out 
good men andwomen. By nature religious, he was thus brought 
into close contact with the mysteries of faith and prophecy. If 
any one motive is to be singled out as guiding his life, it must be 
his deep reverence for holy things. Such matters seldom rose to 
the surface of his talk, but they were the foundation on whieh 
all his ideas were based. He told the writer, not once but many 
times, that he was conscious of no moral sense apart from revela- 
tion. It was perhaps this inclination and training that led him 
to take so deep an interest in Old Testament history and in the 
ancient races among whom the chosen people moved. The 
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further he dived into the past, the thicker the mists of time 
gathered round the object of his search, the more his interest 
seemed to quicken. Nineveh and Thebes always meant more to 
him than Athens or Rome, more than Toledo or Florence, much 
more than London or Berlin. His life was so simple that he 
had scarcely any possessions of his own, but among the few 
things he did treasure was a remarkable collection of scarabs and 
cylinders, brought home, for the most part, from his many 
journeys to Egypt and Western Asia. He was as thorough in 
this as in everything else. He collected not for rarity alone, still 
less for quantity, but for quality, completeness, and historic in- 
terest. He kept abreast of all that was written on the archeology 
of EgyptandSyria. He made so careful a study of the materials, 
subjects, and methods of carving of Assyrian cylinders that he 
was very rarely taken in by forgery, and he was protected from 
the notorious frauds of Egypt by his intimate knowledge of the 
hieroglyphic writing. He constantly weeded his collection, and 
himself made and illustrated a very careful catalogue. He was 
in touch with dealers and collectors in other countries, and this 
was the business which often took him to the Continent. 

It was sometimes difficult to remember that Percy belonged 
by race and tradition to a great English family. He seemed to 
have a closer affinity with the Eastern countries where he loved 
to wander, countries to which he returned again and again with 
a sort of homing instinct. Asia Minor cast its spell zound him. 
He delighted in its rough hills and hard life; its strange mingling 
of races; its famous rivers; its dim history and uncertain future. 
He regarded the Turks and Kurds with a mixture of pity and 
envy which came very near to affection. The little isolated 
groups of Christians, Nestorian and Gregorian, filled him with 
curiosity. He was never tired of investigating their customs 
and beliefs and following the adventures of their tiny and 
tortuous politics. Behind these attractions lay the true charm 
of all travel, that of exchanging the stage for the stalls. He 
was an excellent traveller, determined and courageous, un- 
dismayed by discomfort, hardship or even sickness, and a match 
for any obstacle, physical or diplomatic. He was at his very 
best on these journeys. He was never idle for a moment. 
Between the holsters on his saddle and his capacious pockets he 
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managed to carry an extraordinary assortment of things. A 
camera, notebooks and pencils, a Bible, a novel, a volume or 
two of poems, a pack of cards and a good stock of cigarettes, 
pipes and tobacco, all formed part of his daily equipment, as 
well as a belt of cartridges if he rode, as he often did, with a 
gun across his thighs. When any of the delays invidental to 
such journeys occurred, out came book or pencil, often to jot 
down verses which he had made in the saddle: sometimes the 
silences in long interviews with the Vali or Kaimakam would be 
utilised in the same way, much to the surprise of those grave 
officials. Like every true poet, he was intensely sensitive to the 
melody of words,and would repeat over and over again a phrase 
which caught his fancy, in a low resonant voice, which was 
rather trying for any one who shared his tent. Once for a whole 
week it was the refrain from a song in Tennyson’s “Queen 
Mary,” 


Low, my lute, speak low, my lute, but say the world is nothing. 
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That was at Mosul, which, as the reader may remember, looks 
across the Tigris to the mounds of Nineveh. 

When Percy was angry, which was seldom, he said very little, 
but a low harsh note of scorn came into his voice which struck 
home at once and wounded deeply. Among friends his censure 
was conveyed by a timely silence which wounded scarcely less. 
He loved argument but hated a quarrel, and knew by a sure 
instinct when discussion had gone far enough. His chaff was 
persistent but never unkind, and he never chaffed any one unless 
he liked him. He was never shy. He had the three greatest 
merits which a companion can have, being perfectly unselfish, 
never dull, always ready to be silent. There was something 
peculiarly captivating about his voice and manners, a mixture of 
eagerness, gaiety, and reserve, and a certain delicate kindness, 
better than tact, which won and kept every one’s confidence. 
He had strong likes and dislikes which were not easy to predict, 
and which often seemed unreasonable, but he was a good judge 
of character. His judgment in this, as in everything else, was 
reached like that of a woman, by intuition rather than reason, 
but his reasons when he had to give them were always good 
reasons. He was not in the least prudish, but any one who 
appeared coarse was extremely offensive to him, and he some- 
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times did people injustice on this account. He was always 
suspicious of the sort of people who used to be called clever, 
the sort of people who shine and like shining, and of any one 
who was carrying on any kind of conversational campaign. 
When such people became too serious, a dangerous twinkle 
would come into his eye, and the conversation would suddenly 
turn into a joke. Sometimes in a frivolous mood he would make 
fun of everything for days together, occasionally so much as to 
cause his friends distress and to appear to strangers silly or 
cynical, at least to such as were insensible to a voice and eye 
which never belonged to fool or cynic. 

His classification of people was entirely his own and took not 
the slightest account of the ordinary distinction of age, station, 
or intelligence, still less of the verdict of public opinion. Nothing 
formed a barrier to his friendship, if he were inclined to give it. 
A friend, thirty years older than himself, describes Percy as the 
one man who could annihilate time for him. He gave his friend- 
ship with hesitation, because he realised the obligations and 
responsibilities of friendship; but once given it was proof against 
almost any trial. He obeyed Dr. Johnson’s advice and kept his 
friendships in repair. After a long absence, he picked things up 
exactly where he left them, and was visibly distressed if any 
change seemed to make this difficult or impossible. 

Even this brief outline of an Englishman would be incomplete 
without some reference to games and sport. He devoted less 
time to these occupations than most of his fellow countrymen, 
but he was very fond of some sports, especially of salmon-fishing. 
He used to make expeditions to the North Tyne at Reedsmouth, 
which, before the days of motors, seemed pretty arduous to a 
companion who was not so keen a fisherman. If the water was 
in order, he would sleep in the hut on the bank. He was fond of 
riding, but not of hunting. Grouse-shooting and partridge- 
shooting he never cared for at all, and the behaviour of the 
retrievers and pointers always provoked his mirth and sarcasm. 
He sometimes shot high pheasants remarkably well. He was a 
fairly good shot with the rifle, and enjoyed stalking as much as 
any one. Days spent with himonthe bill are days to remember. 

This is not the place to discuss his books, verses, or speeches. 
They speak for themselves, But the reader must be warned that 
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few of Percy’s friends are likely to consider his literary relics 
worthy of his talents. The two books on Asiatic Turkey, both 
published before he was thirty, are written in a style unusually 
fluent, scholarly, and resourceful for so young a writer; but the 
sweep of his pen was hindered by the limitation of the object he 
had in view. 

The Newdigate poem, St. Francis of Assisi, written before he 
came of age, shows a very delicate spiritual insight, and the 
same quality, along with much rhythmical beauty, is found in his 
later poems. But nearly all are hampered by experiments in 
metre and language. Read again after an interval of some years, 
they appear decidedly immature, and the reader fails to find in 
the actual words the lustre and meaning which the poet’s voice 
and presence once gave them. The truth is that his short, happy, 
and busy life never yielded the experiences which wring from the 
poet his best verses. 

Nor did occasion arise for a great speech. He laughed at 
the exaggeration which leads many politicians to imagine them- 
selves permanently at the parting of the ways. Most of the subjects 
with which he had to deal appeared to him relatively unimportant. 
His speeches in Parliament were, like good architecture, perfectly 
adapted to their purpose, with no adornments save those of 
scholarship, good planning, and nice choice of materials. A 
most agreeable voice enhanced their effect. An easy fluency 
detracted a little from it. As a critic he was inclined to prefer 
the elaborate eloquence of such statesmen as the late Duke of 
Argyll and John Bright to the simplicity and directness of 
utterance which more surely persuades the present generation. 
His own platform speeches were a happy blend of both methods, 
His grip of a large meeting was so quick and so complete, his 
humour so boyish, his spirit so generous and confident, his argu- 
ment so fair, that he always surprised and charmed his audience. 
Had he ever had occasion to speak under the influence of strong 
emotion or in a desperate cause, he could have swept his hearers 
wherever he liked. But the occasion did notcome. He is gone 
with his best speech unspoken, his best book unwritten, his best 
song unsung. 

Percy never felt his hold on life to be very strong. He knew 
that his heart was not equal to much strain. He kept his affairs 
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in order for an early departure. No personal ambition bound 
him to this world. Death meant much less to him than to most 
people of his age, for he had that glorious kind of resignation 
which belongs to a strong character and a wide outlook, His 
friends are left very desolate, but they have no misgivings on his 
account. They know that he started on his last journey in the 
spirit of a Columbus, holding fast the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen, At the end of his thirty. 
eight years in the world, there is found no “ignomy ” to sleep in 
his grave, but his fellow countrymen can say, as Prince Hal said 
of another Harry Perey, ‘‘ Adieu! and take thy praise with thee 
to heaven.” 


J. 8. M. 


FORESTRY AND THE STATE 


TuE industrial prosperity of a nation can be gauged by its timber 
consumption. The increase or decrease of the quantity of 
timber used is parallel with the economic rise or decay of a nation, 
for practically all industrial activities involve the utilisation of 
wood. It is therefore no matter for wonder, that the quantities 
of wood used in Britain with her many industries, should be large, 
but it isa matter for wonder, that practically all of it should come 
from abroad, and that, in spite of our opportunities, we should 
make so little attempt to produce some of the raw material at 
home. In the world’s timber market, Britain is the best customer, 
and her demands regulate prices there. Our imports of raw 
timber in 1908 amounted in value to £24,000,000, to which must 
be added, however, about £2,000,000 for manufactured wooden 
articles, and between two and three millions for wood pulp. There 
is an area of about 3,000,000 acres, or less than 4 per cent. of the 
land surface, under trees in Britain, but the opinion often expressed 
by our continental visitors, that we have trees in plenty but very 
little forest is true, for much of the so-called woodland is not 
producing commercially useful timber, being intended primarily 
as game cover, parks, &c. Thus things are even worse than 
theyseem. According to Professor Endres, the position in some 
of the other European countries is as shown in the accompanying 
Table (see next page). 

In those crowded islands there are many millions of acres 
which at present support but a verysmall population. As much 
as 65 per cent. of the land surface of Scotland is classed as moun- 
tain and heath land and as land used exclusively for sport. What 
part of this land is available and suitable for timber growing we 
donot know. Numerous estimates have been made, but none of 
them can be regarded as being in the least reliable, for as yet no 
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Percentage of wood- 


Percentage of surface land area owned Acres per head 
under wood. by State. of population, 

Finland ‘ . é 63 35 18°75 
Sweden ‘ ‘ ; 48 33 9°5 
Russia ‘. ; . 37 66 4°6 
Austria , ‘ : 32°5 73 9 
Hungary . , ‘ 28 15 1:2 
Germany . “ ‘ 25°9 33°7 6 
Norway. ‘ : 21 28°5 7°6 
Switzerland . : ; 20°6 46 6 
France ° , ‘ 18 12 6 
Belgium , , iva 4°8 1:2 
Holland , . ‘ 7 —- a | 
Denmark . , : 6°3 23°8 25 
Britain : 3 ‘ 3°9 2°2 075 


survey has been made to ascertain the available area. The most 
of these estimates are perhaps too high, but it is certain, that in 
Britain there are several millions of acres of absolute forest land, 
which are at present bare and unproductive, or are being used in 
some uneconomic way, and where land is not used to the full the 
loss is the nation’s. The land in question is, of course, of the 
poorest class, butas far as quality of land is concerned, our forest 
trees are easily satisfied. Forestry begins where agriculture stops. 
Land on and under the “margin of cultivation” is the field of 
operations of the forester. Hence no scheme of afforestation can 
be looked upon with suspicion as being likely to curtail the area 
of useful agricultural land. Like agricultural crops, the trees 
differ among themselves in their demands on soil, but it is a 
fortunate circumstance, that those trees which are easiest to 
satisfy as to soil are those in most demand in commerce. The 
most exacting of the trees are the ash, the sycamore, and 
the elm. Then come the oak and the beech, while larch, sweet 
chestnut, spruce, and alders are still easier to satisfy. Birch and 
Scotch pine are least exacting of all. Scotch pine, the ‘red 
wood”’ of commerce, will grow on a great variety of soils, and 
will even produce the finest class of timber on the hungriest of 
sands. It, together with the mountain pine, has been exten- 
sively used on the shifting sand-hills of the Baltic coasts. In 
Prussia alone, between 1881 and 1893, 35,000 acres of sand- 
dunes and shifting sand-hills were planted with these trees, the 
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ground thus treated including shifting sand-hills of a height of 
450 feet, which have thus been fixed. The conifers especially 
use the ordinary plant foods but sparingly, and most soils have 
sufficient mineral richness for some kind of tree. The skill of 
the forester lies in selecting the species to suit the soil. Of 
greater importance than soil in limiting the possibilities 
of forestry is altitude. In every latitude there is a “timber 
line” beyond which useful timber will not grow. The farther 
north we go the lower is the timber-line. In the Carpathians 
the Scotch pine will grow and form close forest at elevations of 
3900 feet, in the Jura Mountains at 2300 feet, and in Finland at 
600 feet above sea level. In Britain the same line can be traced. 
In the North of Scotland it is considerably less than 1000 feet 
above sea level, and rises the further south one goes. So much 
has come to be expected of the Scotch pine in Britain, that it 
is assumed to be the tree for the highest elevations. Yet, a 
study of the natural conditions in the mountains of Europe, 
reveals the fact that the spruce is capable of thriving at eleva- 
tions far beyond that of the Scotch pine. In the Carpathians 
spruce forms close forest 1000 feet higher up than the Scotch 
pine. The same holds good in the Black Forest, while in 
Thuringia, the spruce line and the Scotch pine line are separated 
by 1500 feet. The larch too will grow far up beyond the pine. 
In practical forestry, it is of the utmost importance that these 
facts be appreciated. Neglect of them has already led to 
considerable financial loss, and to disappointment at the feeble 
results of enthusiastic efforts. If those facts be considered and 
the proper trees selected to suit soil and aspect, it is evident that 
in much of our poor land we have a source of wealth as yet 
untapped. It is capable of producing a raw material which is in 
ever increasing demand, and which hitherto we have been content 
to buy from the producer abroad. 

Our indifference to the possibilities of forestry in the past is 
easy to explain, but is difficult to justify. A combination of 
circumstances has hitherto enabled Britain to neglect precautions 
which all other nations have found necessary to adopt. Britain, 
unlike most other nations, is almost entirely independent of the 
forest for her fuel-supply. Then, her control of maritime transport, 


together with the proximity of extensively wooded countries, has 
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rendered it easy for Britain to get supplies for industrial purposes, 
In the period of Britain’s great industrial development, the enter- 
prise of her business men, who with British capital exploited the 
great natural forests of Northern Europe and America, flooded 
the market with apparently unlimited supplies. As long as these 
supplies lasted, the question with which Britain is now confronted 
did not arise, and the true economic position of forestry in the 
household of the nation was not recognised; and while every 
State in Europe has made forestry its special care,in this country 
it has been left to individual enterprise; but as the individuals 
were working against heavy odds, there has come down to us 
forest land in plenty, but very little forest. 

The dangers of an actual timber famine are perhaps not 
imminent, for every civilised country is now realising the position 
and taking steps to avoid the possible danger. Onecircumstance 
however is clear. The timber along the sea-front and along the 
great waterways of North Europe is now being used up, and, 
for various reasons, is not being fully replaced; and what is 
being replaced will be required by local mdustries which have 
sprung up. The same is true of America. Our centres of supply 
are thus getting more and more inconveniently situated, trans- 
port must increase in cost, and consequently prices must rise 
still farther. For the last ten years prices have been steadily 
rising, some kinds of ‘timber having become 50 per cent. dearer 
in this interval, and others 100 per cent. At present the chief 
sources of our supply are Russia (about £6,500,000), Sweden 
(£3,500,000), Norway (£2;000,000), while large quantities come 
indirectly to us from Austria-Hungary. The United States and 
Canada supply us with about six million pounds worth. A study 
of the general economic conditions of those countries, and of the 
condition of the forests, convinces us that they cannot continue 
to put out the quantities they now do. They are themselves 
now using more ‘wood, and their exports continue to increase. 
Since 1860 the exports from Russia have increased tenfold, from 
Austria-Hungary sixfold, and from Sweden threefold. In the 
same interval the quantity of wood used in Britain has increased 
threefold, in Germany it is double, and in France it’is one and a 
half times. American and Canadian supplies are unquestionably 
great, the area under timber in Canada ‘being ‘estimated at 
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700 million acres, and that in the United States at 600 million 
acres. Perhaps, however, not more than half of this is bearing 
useful timber, and it is certain that the area is rapidly decreasing. 
Forest fires annually destroy millions of pounds worth of timber, 
bringing to nothing the promising growth of many decades. 
According to the calculations of the United States Forestry De- 
partment, the consumption of timber in that country is at 
present three times the production. Already she is importing 
from Canada, and is looking to her for still greater supplies in 
the near future. The pinch is already being felt in America, for 
wood-pulp, and consequently paper, has risen enormously in price 
in recent years, owing to the ever-increasing difficulty of getting 
suitable raw material. Itis thus clear that Britain cannot count 
for an indefinite period on getting her supplies with the ease she 
has hitherto got them. It would not only be an advantage to 
the nation to produce at home some part of the wood used— 
it is rapidly becoming a necessity. 

Another side of the question has in recent times secured 
great prominence, and much has come to be expected of forestry 
as a means of providing employment. We have reached that 
stage in our industrial development, when it is necessary for us 
to start new industries, and certainly in forestry—really a new 
industry as far as Britain is concerned—a great field with con- 
siderable possibilities is opened up. Compared with agriculture, 
the direct employment afforded in silviculture, is small, but 
forestry deals with land which is unsuitable for agriculture, and 
on this class of land no other form of husbandry demands so 
much labour. Although a great body of men would find healthy 
and useful employment in the production of the timber, the 
larger benefit would arise in connection with the after working of 
the material. In connection with saw-milling and transport 
alone, the effects would be big. Of great importance in this 
connection are those industries dealing with the utilisation of 
wood, which have arisen and assumed big proportions within the 
last few decades. Amongst the greatest of these is the manu- 
facture of wood-pulp. For the making of this substance, many 
kinds of wood are suitable, but spruce is preferred, and is by far 
the most extensively used. Poplars and lime are also used to 
some extent. Scotch fir has hitherto been little in favour, but 
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did not answer well to the methods generally in use, but now a 
method has been perfected by which this wood, too, can be used. 
This is a matter of the utmost importance for Britain. Several of 
the foreign trees too which are being extensively planted through- 
out the land are eminently adapted for pulping. The chief of 
these is Menzies’ spruce, which has found a second home in our 
islands. This country is indeed peculiarly suitable for rearing 
the raw materials. The other requisites for the industry are 
water-power and a little capital. The water-power is to be 
found practically everywhere, and the plant and buildings for a 
pumping-mill need not be expensive. The processes of manu- 
facture are various, and may be divided into two classes, the 
mechanical and the chemical. In the mechanical process, the 
wood is ground down under water and pressed into sheets, 
whereas in the other process, the wood is treated with chemicals 
and the undesirable parts of its composition got rid of, and 
cellulose is left behind. In Germany in 1903 there were no fewer 
than 633 mechanical pulp-mills and sixty-seven chemical pulp or 
cellulose mills. These mills are not crowded together into the 
industrial centres, but are scattered throughout the land in the 
forests themselves, thereby greatly increasing the rural activities. 
Not only is the paper-making industry dependent on this, but 
many other industries, less generally known, have their founda- 
tions therein. In connection with cellulose especially, the indus- 
tries have already assumed large proportions and give every 
indication of developing. Within recent years the making of 
‘‘ silk”? from chemical pulp or cellulose has become a great 
industry. The finished article, which is extensively used in this 
country, out-does the product of the silkworm in lustre, and in 
price is far beneath it. The factories are situated in various 
parts of the Continent and employment is given to thousands of 
workers. Still another new industry was started some years ago 
in North Germany for the production of various kinds of cloth 
from cellulose. The product is put to a variety of uses, and is 
already so far perfected as to be suitable for clothing purposes. 
In this particular industry, it is of interest to note that Scotch 
firis the wood used. Among the many other chemical products got 
from wood may be mentioned acetone, now extensively used in the 
manufacture of explosives. Nowadays most of our vinegar and 
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acetic acid are got from the distillation of wood. For this, beech, 
which is the wood mostly used, is enclosed in retorts and so 
strongly heated, that a part of its composition is distilled over, 
and charcoal remains behind in the retorts. Methyl alcohol and 
many other products are got by special processes. These dis- 
coveries are of recent date and it is certain that farther develop- 
ments will take place in this direction. These facts are of the 
utmost importance for forestry generally, as they, to a great 
extent, enable us to use sorts and sizes, which otherwise are 
merely suitable for firewood, and in the case of our British woods, 
have no value for even that. Thus for Britain, the possibilities 
of forestry and its attendant industries are great. From the 
nature of the raw material and the nature of the industries, it 
would be necessary to start the mills and factories in the vicinity 
of the forests, to avoid the necessity of transporting the cumbrous 
raw material. Hence in the districts where at present desola- 
tion reigns, small communities and villages would spring up. 
An extensive scheme of afforestation, too, would render it possible 
to utilise for agricultural purposes, the patches of good land in 
the outlying districts, which from their isolated and uplying 
positions, it is at present impossible to use, under any system of 
land tenure. In the forests, the small holder would find the 
necessary employment, at seasons when the work on his holding 
was in abeyance, for forest work is at its height when agricultural 
work isimpossible or unnecessary. . Apart from the wages earned 
by these workers, the moral effect would be great. In most 
countries on the Continent the small farmer looks to the work in 
the forest as a regular part of his business, and it serves as an 
additional stake in the country binding him to the land. Then 
the very fact of affording the small holder and his dependents 
employment, at seasons when his own holding cannot do so, 
would prevent the somewhat sceptical opinion which the crofters 
in many districts in Scotland entertain as to the sanctity and 
necessity of labour. 

Natural circumstances placed the other countries of Europe 
in different positions, and many of them followed plans a century 
ago, which Britainis only thinking of now. In Germany an area 
of about 11,000,000 acres of forest is owned and managed by the 
State. This is about a third of the total forest of the country. 
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These woods have now been worked on a timber-producing basis 
for considerably over a hundred years, and represent a national 
asset of between £400,000,000 and £500,000,000. The profit 
arising from the woods is increasing annually, and, though it has 
not yet reached its maximum, it amounts to between £5,000,000 
and £6,000,000 per annum, after paying interest on outlays and 
allowing for all working expenses. The woods are worked ona 
rotation system, no more being cut annually than is produced 
annually: The value of the woods and their yield capacity is 
therefore kept up. A magnificent example of the results of 
scientific management is shown in the fact that the yield of 
timber per acre in Prussia has been increased threefold between 
1830 and 1894, The quality of wood, too, has greatly improved, 
and the financial returns per acre have increased tenfold within the 
last sixty years. According to the statistics of the State Work- 
men’s Insurance, about 230,000 people areemployed in the woods. 
More than half of these, however, follow some other calling, 
being small holders or tradesmen, and are only employed in the 
forests in the busy season. The number employed in saw-milling 
and kindred activities is enormous. The pulp- and paper-making 
industries alone, in 1905, gave employment to no fewer than 
136,000 workers. The forests, therefore, yield a national income 
which lessens the burden of taxation, and at the same time 
provide a considerable part of the population with a livelihood. 
The private forest-owners receive liberal assistance and encou- 
ragement from the State. Under certain limited conditions, 
money is provided for the carrying out of afforestation works, 
and the services of the State officials are placed at the disposal 
of the proprietors. Assistance is also given in many other ways. 

In France there are also national forests, which supply a con- 
siderable revenue. France has set the example to Europe in 
carrying out the largest work of afforestation of bare-land as yet 
undertaken. The Landes de Gascogne, an area of close on two 
million acres, on which, in 1850, a scattered population of shep- 
herds dragged out a precarious existence, is to-day a flourishing 
forest, already proving a good investment, and is supporting a 
large population. In Norway and Sweden, till quite recent 
times, the activity has been mostly directed to felling and 
removing the great natural forests. At the present time, there 
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are over a thousand saw-mills which are worked on a large scale, 
besides many smaller mills employing over 40,000 workmen. In 
those countries, it was the custom to sell the standing forest to 
the merchant, who took what he wanted and left the rest on the 
ground. This method of sale was found very unsatisfactory 
from the State point of view, and now attention is being given 
to restocking the cleared areas. In Finland and in Russia, where 
the forests are enormous, it is impossible to utilise much of the 
wood. The value of timber is governed more by the distance 
which it has to be transported, than by its quality. In 1898, in 
the State forests, the value of wood cut was 42 million roubles, 
while the timber left on the cut-over ground, could it have been 
realised, was valued at 46 million roubles. It pays only to cut 
the most convenient sizes. Austria-Hungary has developed a 
good forestry system, mainly on German lines. The private 
forest-owner plays the larger part there, and individual enter- 
prise, fostered by proper assistance from the State, has accom- 
plished great things. From Austria-Hungary, we can learn much 
which would help us to solve the forestry question in Britain. 
More or less similar conditions of things prevail in Switzerland, 
Denmark, and the other countries of Europe. A remarkable 
feature is the attention that is given to forestry education in 
these countries. In Germany, there are eight colleges and uni- 
versity departments, at which a training is provided qualifying for 
the higher State service, for it has long since been recognised that 
the administrative work is of a nature that demands high qualifi- 
cations as to general education and technical knowledge. There 
are also numerous schools for the education of foremen and 
overseers, but in the Government service, the two branches are 
distinct and apart, and there is no passing over from the lower 
to the higher service. Several of these higher colleges were 
founded more than a century ago, and are now highly efficient 
institutions, with every facility for teaching all branches of the 
subject. Schools of this type have been established in every 
country on the Continent, and altogether this branch of education 
has been liberally provided for. Thus Britain does not lack 
example, and nowadays her position is not different from that of 
other countries, excepting that her needs are greater. 

The question in Britain at present divides itself into two parts, 
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the first relating to existing woodlands, the second to the possi- 
bility of afforesting the vast area of bare land. The somewhat 
unhappy condition of much of our woodland is, in a large measure, 
due to neglect of the fundamental principles of silviculture. Where 
planting has been done, it has often been carried out in an 
irregular way, large tracts being planted one year, and then none 
for many years to come. It is clear, then, that the revenue 
derived from those woods must also be irregular. The aim ought 
to be—and it is so obvious that it should not be necessary to 
mention it—to have the woodland area on each estate, so parcelled 
off, that a more or less equal quantity of wood will come under 
the axe each year. The woods are then worked on a rotation 
system and a uniform annual income is derived from them. Thus 
the expenditure for planting is not felt; it does not become a 
burden on the estate, as it is simply deducted from the profits 
of sale of the mature timber. The rotation system, too, steadies 
the timber market, and enables the proprietor to sell his wood 
to greater advantage. A cure for a large part of the ills under 
which the forest at present suffers, lies in the provision for suit- 
able education for foresters. A knowledge of the principles of 
silviculture comes as a gift to no one, and while experience is a 
highly qualified and capable teacher, she nevertheless demands a 
particular class of pupil. Further, a single human life is too 
short to glean by experience the facts that relate to the long life 
of the forest. A well-ordered course of study of the proper 
kind, both theoretical and practical, produces infinitely better 
results at less expense. Ther the concentrated experience of the 
past can be placed at the disposal of the present generation. 
Rule of thumb forestry is too expensive. It must be borne in 
mind that the work of the forester bears fruit a century hence, 
and his mistake of to-day may take half of that time to rectify. 
Thus provision ought to be made on a liberal scale for thorough 
teaching and training in all that pertains to the work of the forest. 

Several other adverse influences have been at work. Sport 
has been allowed to dominate the situation, under the idea 
that game and forests are incompatible, but fashions,in sport are 
changing, and the change is to the advantage of theforest. The 
rabbit, which is the sworn foe of forestry, is no longer finding the 
favour with the sportsman that he did formerly. He will be 
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kept within bounds. So, too, the day of the deer forest, in its 
present form, is passing, for the finest of sports does not quite 
fit in with modern times and customs. The grouse moor is still 
in favour, and some of the present deer ground may become 
grouse moor; but much of it, like the green grassy hills of West 
Scotland, is not suitable and will naturally become timber- 
producing land. Thus the forces at present at work are in 
favour of tree-planting. Objection is often taken to the 
method of taxation of woodlands, on the ground that the 
wood does not give a return for a long number of years. This 
objection is hardly sound, for if the woods be worked on a 
proper system, a revenue will be derived from them each year. 
There is, however, ground for the contention that moorland and 
similar ground, which has been afforested for the first time, be 
exempt from taxation for thirty or forty years. This is indeed 
the custom in several States on the Continent, and the results 
have long since justified the concession. It is also repeatedly 
suggested that legislation is necessary to make restocking of the 
forest ground compulsory, that the matter is one of such national 
importance as to justify interference with the rights of property. 
In Austria, Bavaria, Baden, &c., failure to replant absolute 
forest land within a certain time, costs the owner a fine of so 
much per acre of the land in question. For subsequent failure 
to replant, an increased fine is imposed and the land is planted 
by the State authorities. In other States many different laws, 
with the same end in view, are in operation. As to the desir- 
ability of such legislation, opinions naturally differ widely, and 
in Britain were the State to set the example, and encourage the 
industry, it would probably prove unnecessary. With the 
afforestation of bare land, the experience of all nations has been 
that the State must set the example, for the investment, though 
sound and safe, gives a direct return only after many decades. 
Thus it is too much to expect, that all the available land will 
ever be planted by its present owners without State aid. The 
situation at present demands that the State acquire a certain 
area of land for afforestation purposes. This could be done 
without materially altering our land system, but to what extent 
State action will be necessary will depend on the landowners 
theiiselves. 
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The question of forestry is thus one which demands immediate 
attention. Britain can well take her place among the forestry 
countries of Europe. She has all the elements necessary for 
successful timber production. Individual effortsmay yet achieve 
much, but the initiative must be taken by the State. The 
advantages which would accrue from a judicious scheme of 
afforestation on the part of the State would be great. The 
initial expenditure does not need to be big. It is not merely an 
outlay of money, it is an investment; and the State is a perpetual 
owner and can invest for future generations. Land which at 
present is of little value to its owner, and none to the nation at 
large, can be made to yield considerable returns. A national 
asset, ever increasing in value, is created, Forestry can be 
madea large industry, producing one of the necessities of modern 
life. It has its foundations in the land. It affords a large 
amount of healthy employment directly and fosters many indus- 
tries in town and country. Britain can now start and be certain 
of success. It is now more than a century since Germany, 
Austria, and France, began to pay attention to the possibilities 
of their forests, and since that time they have been experimenting, 
observing, and accumulating knowledge on all branches of 
forestry, and the experience they have thus gained is available 
for us. The principles of forestry are universal, and those 
principles have already been discovered and proved right by a 
century of practical experience. We have merely to apply them 
to suit our insular conditions. 

W. Dawson. 


THE NAVAL SITUATION: THE MEASURES 
REQUIRED 


Mr. Balfour wishes his fatherland to be independent of the benevolence 
or the spite of any Power whatsoever, and therefore seeks to open the 
eyes of the indolent masses to the danger that threatens them if they 
do not pay higher premiums for the insurance of their possessions. 
Tuat AN ANGLO-GERMAN WAR IS CONSIDERED LIKELY IN NEARLY 
EVERY CHANCELLERY 18 TRUE.—Herr M. Harden in the Zukunft. 


THE opening of 1910 finds the British people in the most critical 
position. Their naval supremacy has been hazarded, if not 
finally lost. Step by step during the past four years the British 
fleet has been reduced, while concurrently the German fleet has 
been increased and expanded. Gigantic preparations have been 
made in the Fatherland to outstrip Britain in the rapid con- 
struction of “ Dreadnoughts.” Ithas been admitted by members 
of Mr. Asquith’s Government that the Liberal Ministry have been 
entirely wrong in their naval policy. They assumed that the 
German programme was a “ paper one,” or, if a real one, that it 
would not be anticipated and accelerated. They assumed that 
England had a great advantage over Germany in rapid construc- 
tion, so that at any moment they could recover any trifling 
advantage that Germany might have gained through their own 
slackness and parsimony. Both assumptions have now been 
abandoned by them. They told us last March that it was 
necessary to reconstruct the entire British fleet, except so far as 
it consisted already of ‘‘Dreadnoughts.”” -They further told us 
that they did not know what was happening in the German 
shipbuilding yards, or the rate at which construction there was 
proceeding. But, in the face of all their admissions, they have 
done little or nothing to meet the crisis or to reconstruct the 
fleet; andin the year 1909-10, now drawing to a close, their outlay 
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on new ships and guns was less than that of Germany by half a 
million. 

These are the facts which have to be faced by the nation: 

(1) That the fleet has to be reconstructed. 

(2) That the existing German programme has to be met. 

(3) That, over and above this programme, provision has to 
be made for meeting a further German programme, which will 
probably be introduced next year. 

(4) That the work of meeting these programmes must be 
undertaken without a moment’s delay, as Germany can build as 
fast as ourselves, and that her facilities for the output of guns 
and gun-mountings are greater than our own. 

(5) That British finance, on which the capacity to build ships 
and provide men ultimately depends, has been thrown into the 
most deplorable confusion by four years of reckless and improvi- 
dent administration; that a record deficit is in sight this April; 
that the sources of revenue are drying up; and that the shock 
to credit and confidence dealt by the events of the last three 
years has been such as to impair future prosperity. At the same 
time Germany has vast resources left untapped and a sane 
administration in power. 

(6) That all hope of Germany abandoning her naval schemes 
must now be dismissed. What strenuous action on our part 
might have effected two, three, or four years ago, can no longer 
be accomplished, whatever efforts we make. Germany has 
gone too far. She has sunk too much money in her fleet to go 
back from her deliberate intention to challenge British supre- 
macy. 

The country has been brought to this pass by the negligence 
of the Government, the carelessness of the nation, the blindness 
of the British Service Press, and last but not least by the culpable 
surrenders of the Admiralty. In September 1906, writing in this 
Review, I made certain predictions, which, in all the essential facts, 
have been fulfilled. I said: 

(1) Germany would have-in hand as many “ Dreadnoughts ” 
at the end of 1908 as England. (Ministers last March told 
the country that she had thirteen in hand to the British 
twelve.) 

(2) Germany could build as fast as ourselves, and the risk 
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in that case of waiting to see what she was going to do and then 
trying to catch her up, would be great. (Ministers have now 
admitted that Germany can build as fast as ourselves.) 

(3) Germany would carry out her programme with mathe- 
matical precision and would add to that programme. (Every 
German ship so far has been completed before the anticipated 
date, and in 1908 there was a fresh extension of the German 
programme, which will be followed in the autumn of this year or 
the spring of next year by yet another extension.) 

It is for this reason that I charge Ministers and the Admiralty 
in the past with wilful blindness, with imperilling the very exist- 
ence of this country, and with bringing upon it a rivalry which 
will cost it tens of millions every year, and ultimately, perhaps, 
destroy the British Empire. What I knew—what every man 
who had studied German history and German character knew— 
that it was criminal for our Government and our Admiralty not 
to know. Gouverner c’est prévoir. ) 

The first necessity for this country is an organic law fixing 
the strength of the British Navy by reference to Germany, our 
most formidable competitor and our avowed rival. We must 
have a measure providing ships, docks, guns, ammunition, 
stores, and men, automatically. We must have a law appro- 
priating year by year the needful funds and taking the Navy 
out of the Party conflict. In Mr. Deakin’s bitter words, “Is our 
Party system to destroy everything but itself?’’ The hour is 
past for the talk of constitutional pedants that British condi- 
tions render fixed programmes impossible. A hand-to-mouth 
policy in naval affairs spells certain ruin and defeat, and ours is 
a hand-to-mouth policy. It has lost for us the two-Power 
standard; it is losing for us our advantage as against Germany 
alone. We must change it or die. 

What sort of organic law is wanted can be seen by studying 
the German Navy Act of 1900. Asamended in 1906 and 1908 it 
runs thus in terms which reflect the highest credit on the German 
Admiralty and Staff, because it is so simply, lucidly and con- 
cisely expressed that a child could understand it: 


1, EgsraBLisHMENT oF Sips. There shall be provided: 


(i) The battle-fleet of 2 flagships ; 4 squadrons each of 8 battleships; 8 
large and 24 small cruisers or scouts, 
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(ii) The foreign fleet, of 8 large and 10 small cruisers. 
(iii) The reserve fleet, of 4 battleships, 4 large cruisers and 4 small. 


2. Battleships and cruisers shall be replaced in twenty years. The term 
runs from the year in which the first vote was appropriated for the ship 
about to be replaced, to the year in which the first vote is appropriated for the 
ship to replace her. 


The second paragraph of the law fixed the force to be main- 
tained in commission and reserve thus: In commission, 17 battle- 
ships, 4 large cruisers and 12 small; in reserve, 17 battleships, 4 
large cruisers and 12 small. To each section of the fleet half 
the reserve ships must be attached. The third paragraph pro- 
vides for a steady increase in the personnel. The fourth provides 
the amount of money required. A “building plan” is attached, 
which shows year by year the number of ships that may be laid 
down. But this “building plan” can be anticipated if the 
German Admiralty chooses. 

What the Act means, as it stands, is that the following fleet 
must be provided by 1917, or before: 38 battleships; 20 large 
cruisers; 38 small cruisers; 144 destroyers, none older than 12 
years of age; an unknown number of submarines. 

Sir Edward Grey has said that the German Admiralty is 
committed to the construction of 33 ‘‘ Dreadnoughts’’ under its 
present building plan. But ultimately it is committed to very 
many more, for, as the ships not of “‘ Dreadnought” type in the 
above list come up for renewal they will be replaced with 
“Dreadnoughts”’ and “Invincibles.” In all, the German Navy 
will have 58 battleships and large armoured cruisers (‘‘ Dread- 
noughts” and “ Invincibles”’) if not more, when the fresh modifi- 
cations that are likely to be introduced into the Navy Act next 
year are carried out. 

But for the time being this country has to provide ships 
to meet the 33 ‘“‘Dreadnoughts,” 38 small cruisers and 144 
destroyers of the present German building plan. On what basis 
must this provision be made? There is only one simple yet 
fairly adequate standard, that of two-keels-to-one. Every man, 
woman and child can see whether it is being applied. That is 
why the Radical Government in the past has shirked it. And it 
must be applied in ‘ Dreadnoughts,” for, as Mr. McKenna has 
said, there will come a day when “the maintenance of our 
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superiority will depend on ‘Dreadnoughts’ alone,” and this day 
is rapidly drawing near. The nation must make the shortest 
possible work of the folly, ignorance and presumption so perfectly 
represented by those who make Nelson say in the terms of a 
recent cartoon of the Westminster Gazette: ‘‘ We used not to talk 
in my days about ‘two keels to one’ or ‘two-Power standards 
and 10 per cent. margins.’’’ These words are put into the 
mouth of the great leader who wrote: “‘Only numbers can 
annihilate, and it is annihilation that the country wants!” This 
argument is used by those who ought to know—if they do not 
know—that by an official British Return the British strength in 
battleships at the opening of the Trafalgar campaign stood at 
175 ships of the line to a French force of 50. Britain had 3} to 
one, and yet such were the enormous demands in war upon a 
navy that acted on the defensive and had to protect a vast 
commerce that she could nowhere concentrate a decisively 
superior force against the French. A century ago “‘ we did not 
talk about a two-Power navy.” We built it. 

A two-keels-to-one standard is required for these reasons: 
Germany has a vast army. Britain has no army at all, or no 
army that counts in the European scale. Great foreign Powers 
reckon their land forces by millions. Even second-rate foreign 
Powers, such as Sweden and Roumania, can put hundreds of 
thousands of trained men into the field. The whole British 
force available for the first shock of war is 160,000 men, and 
that force would not be available if there was trouble in India, 
as there certainly will be on the day when our ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” 
go forth to fight in the North Sea their last battle for England’s 
life. Therefore, while a defeat of Germany at sea by Britain 
will be followed by no decisive result, a defeat of Britain at sea 
by Germany will be followed by our extinction as a great 
Power. In no conditions could a British army march to Berlin. 
In quite conceivable conditions we may see a German army in 
London. And so, because our all is staked upon the sea, and 
80 long as our all is staked upon the sea, we must take care that 
the odds are on our side. Years ago a great French strategist 
said that England against Germany was a man with one arm 
tied behind his back fighting a man with both arms free. 

A second reason for such a standard is that Germany may 
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at any moment take the offensive. Sir Henry Brackenbury, a 
great and tried soldier, has warned us, in the Times, that she 
will give no notice when she strikes. It will be Cromwell’s 
method of “a word and a blow—but the blow first.” This risk, 
combined with our weakness on land, which places the United 
Kingdom at her mercy if she can land 200,000 troops, compels 
our Navy to be always on the watch. The task incumbent on 
it is a more trying and exhausting one than falls to the lot of 
even the “iron corps,” which night and day guard France’s 
eastern frontier, always ready to move. It is a task which 
cannot be discharged except by a greatly preponderant force. 
For ships will from time to time be absent from our main fleet 
refitting and repairing. Even to-day, of our seven “ Dread- 
noughts’’ in commission, two need a refit, and one of these two 
is unable to fire more than four of her eight heavy guns. The 
Government dare not withdraw these ships because their absence 
would be marked and would lead to public uneasiness. Again, 
ships must from time to time give leave to their crews, and this 
means absence from the fighting-line. The present method of 
giving leave in large batches of ships at Christmas and other 
seasons, with our fleet on its existing footing, is most perilous, 
Germany, having the initiative, can give leave to her crews as 
she chooses, or repair and refit her ships when it suits her. The 
German Admiralty is perfectly aware that England, as von 
Holstein pointed out, will never attack. It is also well aware 
that if we did attack, we could do nothing but blockade the 
North Sea ports. 

A third reason is that as the German force of “ Dread- 
noughts” concentrated in the North Sea steadily increases, the 
sense of uneasiness in this country will grow, if there is not an 
overwhelming British Fleet always available, and will lead to 
the diversion of vast sums to local defence, where the money 
will be wasted. Our coast defences are so weak that very heavy 
detachments may have to be made to remove this sense of fear. 
It is no use for our naval pundits to tell the people not to be 
afraid. Human nature has to be taken into account, and in 
1898 the American Admiralty was compelled by popular outcry 
to divide its force and station ships where they were useless, 
merely to allay the panic of the sea-coast population, 
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A fourth reason is that Britain has a great commerce to 
defend against what will certainly prove to be the severest 
attack yet made on her shipping. A very large number of small 
cruisers, and, probably, a certain number of “ Invincibles” 
will have to be diverted for this defence, which must be carried 
through or the whole nation will perish of famine. 

A fifth reason is that Germany has allies and that England 
has none. Two-keels-to-one against Germany will only leave an 
extremely small margin against the forces of Germany and her 
confederates. From the military standpoint the standard should 
perhaps be placed even higher, but that is to ask almost impos- 
sible things. The two-keels-to-one standard will strain our 
capacity to the limit. Though it does not give the absolute 
certainty of success, it gives the reasonable probability. 

The British programme, then, should be fixed by law at two 
keels to the German one, or 66 “ Dreadnoughts,” 76 small 
cruisers (plus about 20 for commerce protection), 288 destroyers, 
and twice the German total of submarines, all to be provided by 
1917 or before. The Admiralty should be given power to 
anticipate construction but never to delay it, unless German 
construction were being delayed. The annual naval expenditure, 
raised by taxes, should be fixed at 40 millions, and a further 
sum of 50 millions should be raised by loan as required, and 
used to meet any yearly expenditure in excess of the appropria- 
tion. If yet further outlay is wanted—and it may be—recourse 
must be had to the sinking fund or what Mr. Lloyd George has 
left of it. 

The ships to be laid down before the middle of 1917, ex- 
cluding all vessels now on the list that will fall under the age 
limit—which must be a feature of our organic law—will be as 
follows : 

46 “Dreadnoughts,” in addition to the 4 “conditionai” 
“‘Dreadnoughts” to be laid down this year. Rate of building 
8 per annum, at first; 6 afterwards. 

69 small cruisers. Rate of building 8-9 a year. 

183 destroyers. Rate of building 20-25 a year. 

Submarines; probably 12 per annum would suffice. 

These figures give us the minimum programme for the pre- 


sent year as 8 “‘ Dreadnoughts,” 9 small cruisers, 25 destroyers, 
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dnd 12 submarines of large size. Any smaller programme 
will be inadequate and dangerous. The total cost of such 
& programme as the above will be about 23 millions, and 
we must prepare to see our annual outlay on new ships and 
guns rise to this figure rapidly. That alone meats an increase 
of 13 millions in the Navy Estimates. But we must remember 
the German expenditure on new ships and guns will this year be 
£12,100,000, the Italian probably about 2} millions, and the 
Austrian 2 millions. We have to meet gigantic efforts with 
gigantic efforts or go under. 

The current reports which place the British Navy Estimates 
for 1910 at only 41 millions, all told, and which assert that Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill are trying to reduce even this 
altogether insufficient sum, would be incredible did we not know 
what happened in 1908 and 1909. But if 41 millions are the 
real estimates of the Admiralty, then the shipbuilding programme 
for the coming year cannot liave been increased as our safety 
demands; then the construction of docks and the provision of 
men, ammunition and stores must again have been sacrificed; 
then fresh tricks ate being played with the fleet; and the margin 
of British security is being further diminished. 

Fresh difficulty with the Government has arisen as to the 
provision of men. Here 5000 men should be added this year to 
the strength, and incretnents of 5000 should be continued 
annually until an additional 25,000 men have been provided. 
Since 1904 we have decreased our personnel by 3000 while 
Germany has augmented her force by close on 20,000. Counting 
in her reserves, she can mobilise almost as large a forte of men 
as ourselves. But again Mr. Lloyd George bars the way. 

As for docks and naval bases, we must have them with the 
very minimum of delay, and have them on the North Sea. We 
ought not to rest content with fewer than twelve docks for 
“ Dreadnoughts” in these waters, which will not exceed the 
German total available five or six years hence. This means an 
annual vote of at least two millions fot docks and bases. The 
points at which they ate to be placed must be determined 
by experts with full knowledge of the hydrographical conditions, 
but the Tyne should certainly be ote of thé selected positions. 
The repeated refusals of the Admiralty to make any contribution 
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to the Gonstraction of a large dock there are siiiiply amazing. 
The Rosyth docks should be pressed forward with the utmost 
energy, and the country should be honestly told what provision 
is being made if the matter of floating docks: New docks 
should be built only at points where defences exist, or where 
deferices ate provided, for coups dé main are possible in the con- 
ditioris which will exist in the North Sea. Sheerness, the present 
chief base of our fleet in the North Séa, is practically defenceless 
to-day. Ithasan insufficient gartison ; insufficient animinition ; 
aiid only 18 of thé 100 nien nééded to work its searclilights. And 
I greatly fear that close inquiry would show that the same state 
of affairs exists eldéwhere. Ifwe had 4 two-to-one-fléet in the 
North Sea this condition of weakness might tiot be so deplorable. 
Provided we can meet dn enemy off his own coast in the first 
hours of war there is not much to be feared. But we shall not 
be in this position in 1911-12, if indeed we shall ever be in it 
again. 

Mr. McKenna has said that the stores of the fleet have not 
been depleted. Yet the First Lord’s Statement of last year 
admitted that “ stocks of victualling stores purchased in previous 
years have been drawn upon without replacement during the last 
three financial years,” and that the vote for ammunition “ was 
telieved last year by the utilisation of certain stocks without 
replacement.” It is known that the purchases of cordite for the 
Services have shown a reduction of 30 per cent. under the 
Radical Government, and that no resetve animunition at 
all is being provided for the eight battleships of the ‘‘ Royal 
Sovereign” class, which still figure on the effective list. 

For these reasons it appears that an addition of at least one 
iiillion to the votes for stores and ammunition must be made 
this year and continued hereafter. Cordite cannot be manufac- 
tured in a hurry, nor can the modern steel armour-piercing 
shells, of which, again, it is to be feared that we are grievously 
short. 

T'o sum up, the following ate our immediate requirements: 

(1) An organic law, fixing the strength of our fleet and the 
force in commission at two ships to the German one. 

(2) A programme this year of 8 “Dreadnoughts,”’ 9 small 
truisers, 25 destroyers and 12 submarines. 
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(3) A programme of docks on the North Sea, providing 
twelve by 1915. 

(4) An addition of 5000 men. 

(5) The replacement of the stores and ammunition used up 
and not replaced. 

(6) A naval loan of 50 millions to supplement the Navy 
Estimates and meet the German practice of annually strengthen- 
ing the German fleet by loan. 

These are colossal requirements and they will mean a pro- 
digious strain upon British finances and industry. But they 
must be met. The only conceivable alternative to such a vast 
increase is to introduce universal military service, and at once 
conclude an offensive and defensive alliance with our two friends 
on the Continent. There comes a point, and that point has 
perhaps been reached, when military and naval force are con- 
vertible. An increase in our striking force on land, to be placed 
at the disposal of France or Russia in the event of grave emer- 
gencies, would undoubtedly compel Germany to devote greater 
attention to her army and in some degree to relax her naval 
preparations. Nor can it be forgotten as an argument for this 
alternative that a country with voluntary service must in the end 
be pushed to the wall by a country with compulsory service. 
Mr. McKenna has said that of the Navy Estimates of last year 
9 milllions represented the cost of voluntary service. Deduct 
this, and the British outlay last year was 26 millions to the 
German figure of about 20 millions. Germany gets for £2 what 
costs England £3. 

If the British defences are not very greatly strengthened and 
if this nation does not awake to the realities before it, then 
manufacturers, merchants, financiers and investors will have to 
take the possibility of war—and unsuccessful war—into considera- 
tion at every turn. That possibility, added to the sense of 
alarm and insecurity which the Budget has already caused, will 
strengthen the tendency to invest abroad and weaken British 
industry and credit. It will send up the rate of interest and 
handicap British production. In thisdirection the extremely low 
price of Consols is a danger-signal the importance of which no 
patriotic man would be wise to under-estimate. While foreign 
securities have risen during the past four years, Consols have 
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fallen. And last year of 181 millions of new issues of capital, 
163 millions went abroad. 

Hitherto we have been wont to assume that the wealth of this 
country was such that it would stand every reasonable strain, and 
be able to meet the burden of national defence. But the inroads 
made under the Radical Government on the tax-payers’ resources 
have been such that this belief has been shaken. There are plain 
signs that the taxable capacity of the United Kingdom has limits, 
and that those limits have been almost attained if not in some 
cases exceeded. The steady fall in British securities other than 
Consols is one such sign. The stagnancy of the amount returned 
for death duties is another. The very slow advance of the income 
returned for income tax, as compared with the rapid advance 
of the Prussian income, and notwithstanding the extreme severity 
of the methods of collection, is a third. The fall in the value of 
real property is a fourth. ‘Tariff Reform, if the nation adopted 
it, would at least provide us with from seventeen to twenty millions 
and stimulate British industry. 

If we are to hold our own, the severest economy has become 
necessary in every other direction than that of national defence. To 
grant social reforms, the price of which will be national defeat, 
invasion and all the horrors of war, could only be the act of 
political maniacs. We must take Mr. Blatchford’s advice. Rich 
and poor, old and young, must prepare to make the greatest 
personal sacrifices, must work harder than in the past, must sink 
old prejudices and forget old quarrels. Not “each for each” but 
“each for all and all together” should be our watchword. Here 
Socialism at its best, Socialism cleared of its follies and frenzies, 
joins hands with national spirit. The men who make common 
sacrifices for their country, who are trained for war side by side 
in a cause common to all, will feel a new sense of brotherhood, 
will gain a new patriotism, will realise as they never realised 
before the meaning of country and duty. They will rise to a 
nobler sense of life; their whole character will be uplifted; 
and so they may finally fulfil the not ignoble dream of those who 
would make of the State one vast family, where the strong 
bear the burdens of the weak—not from compulsion, but from 
love and sense of duty. 


H. W. WILson. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 
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CanaDaA is profoundly interested in the General Election, and, it 
may be added, somewhat surprised by the Unionist victories. 
The average Canadian had been deceived by the Radical “guft” 
into believing that the Asquith Ministry would be enthu- 
siastically supported by the country in its attack on the Houge 
of Lords, and his Liberal newspapers did their best to foster this 
delusion. Probably nine in ten of the professional politicians 
were of opinion that the rejection of the Budget was a tactical 
blunder of the first magnitude, because they did not believe that 
the people of the Mother Country would look beyond the consti- 
tutional issue and render an interim verdict—a political injunction, 
so to speak—on the all-important question of Tariff Reform ». 


* Free Trade. It has always been easy to make a constitutional 


question the chief issue in a Canadian General Election, and 
the professional politicians, who have no means of studying the 
tendencies of British opinion, naturally thopght that the same 
thing could be done in Great Britain. Here it should be pointed 
out that those who run the Party “machines” in Canada and 
the United States regard the Mother Country Liberals as far more 
able and astute in the business of organising their forces than the 
Unionists. The former, so I was told a year ago by a competent 
authority in such matters, always work along democratic lines, 
know how much can be done by means of a catchy cry (a thing 
that sticks in the memory like the burden of a comic song), do 
not refuse to employ ridicule as a political weapon orto make use 
of the picturesque myth, and above all are always looking out 
for clever young men with ideas and the gift of the gab to act as 
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regimental officers in the battalions of the Have-nots. On the 
other hand, so I was assured, the Unionists appear to think 
that money and family influence count for more than brains 
and eloquence, that nobody is fit to become a Unionist candi- 
date until he has at least one foot in the grave, that elections 
can be fought in kid gloves by sprinkling one’s opponents with 
rose-water, and so on and so forth. There is some truth, no 
doubt, in such criticisms. The Unionist organisation is more in 
touch with the masses of the electorate than it was in 1906, but 
it would be folly to assert that the work of “democratising” 
it has been carried to completion. And in the matter of using 
young men with a genius for politics (for which journalism does 
not always provide sufficient scope), but without much money 
or family influence, the Unionist Party shows itself decidedly 
less sagacious than the opposing army, in which every private 
has a captain’s epaulets in his knapsack. us est et ab hoste 
docert. As to the rest of the professional machinist’s criticism, 
it is probably more profitable in the end to avoid reliance on 
cheap catchwords, effusions of the serio-comic muse like the 
“Land Song”’ of Mr. Lloyd George’s hooligans, and the many 
inventions of the unspeakable Mr. Ure. The height of mendacity 
was prubably reached when the suggestion was made in the 
present campaign that Canada hoped for the success of the 
Liberal-Labour-Nationalist-Socialist coalition. Such fictions are 
boomerangs which miss the mark and smite the thrower with 
unabated force. But a master of the ridicule that kills, like 
Mr. F. E. Smith (whom a Canadian friend considers the wittiest 
and wisest of Unionist speakers), is a great asset in a political 
campaign which, after all, must be largely fought out with the 
edged tools of rhetoric. 

I am convinced that, with the exception of the anti-Imperial- 
ists of Quebec and a few cranks like the editor of the Toronto 
Globe (who grossly insulted the people of Sheffield in one of the 
articles he wrote on his return to Canada), every Canadian rejoices 
that the door banged, bolted, and barred by Mr. Winston 
Churchill is now a door ajar. Yet it must be admitted that 
Canadians, though they sympathise with the objects of the 
Tariff Reform movement, are not in the fullest sympathy with 
the personnel of the Unionist Party. The same may be said of 
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the peoples of the other Dominions. The plain truth is that 
they do not regard it, as at present constituted, as fully repre- 
sentative of the democratic force that was enlisted and set 
marching on the road to victory by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 
In Birmingham and in the neighbourhood of that faithful city— 
faithful to a great democratic ideal and a great democratic person- 
ality—Unionism is the people’s creed, and its leaders are of, not 
merely in, the democracy itself. In Birmingham Unionists are 
in the majority in every class, from the bottom to the top of a 
society without castes. In Birmingham, in a word, the Party is 
the people and the people is the Party—a logical result of the 
free operation of the vitalising principle of Tariff Reform, a 
true national policy. In other foci of British industry—in 
Sunderland, for example—the same conversion of the whole 
community has been accomplished by the same means, the 
dedication of a democratic personality to the progress of a 
democratic ideal. Gravesend, to take a lesser example, has 
been held, is held, and will always be held (even in days as 
dark as those of 1906) by Sir Gilbert Parker, who was born into 
the Canadian conception of the proper method of creating and 
maintaining a Party organisation. Elsewhere, however, Unionism 
is still a Party of privilege—an inverted pyramid liable to be 
upset at any moment by a stirring down below. Until the 
Birmingham system is universal, until Unionism is completely 
democratised, it will not be in a position to carry out the re- 
construction of England and the Empire, because until then it 
will not have the full confidence of the Dominions. For, let it 
be clearly understood, Canada will not give all she could give 
for the improvement of the Mother Country’s commercial position 
until she is convinced that the Party which negotiates with her 
is permanently rooted in English life, and not liable to vanish 
for a time in a débdcle comparable with that of 1906, which 
ought to have been, but was not, the end of the Unionism of 
privilege and position, in which none may lead, or even com- 
mand, a regiment except he be a member of a family that has 
reigned or one of those attached to its fortunes. If they have 
the ability of an Earl Percy, the inheritors of great names will, 
of course, have their place in the new aristocracy of talent. If 
not, they must not. 
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Of course, no Canadian student of British politics would for 
a moment suggest that the Unionist Party should refuse to avail 
itself of the services of members of those families in which the 
arts of administration are a tradition. Indeed, the lack of a 
“ leisured class” able and willing to make a vocation of public 
life is one of the political disabilities of Canada, as of every other 
young country (including the United States), and is regretted 
by all who wish to see Canadian politics purged from the corrup- 
tion which is the inevitable result of professionalising politicians 
by the payment of sessional indemnities and by allowing them to 
profit indirectly by the operation of a ‘‘spoils system ””—a system 
which, by the way, Liberals in the Mother Country are anxious 
to introduce for the benefit of its hungry, angry members and 
horde of office-seekers, for whom so many thousands of small 
places have been created in the last four years. Nor is the 
instructed opinion of Canada in favour of ending the House of 
Lords, though the belief is general that the exclusion of palpably 
unfit persons and the creation of life peers (some of whom would 
represent the Dominions, as Lord Strathcona does in such an 
admirable manner) would add considerably to the prestige and 
efficiency of a body which, in the opinion of a Harvard pro- 
fessor, “‘represents England, whereas the House of Commons 
represents only the current opinions of Englishmen.” Only the 
other day Sir Wilfrid Laurier, whose Liberalism cannot be ques- 
tioned, declared his belief in the value of the House of Lords as, 
on the whole, the best of existing Second Chambers. Time was 
when the ‘ hard-shell Grits” (the Canadian equivalents of our 
‘‘ philosophic Radicals’’) regarded the abolition of the Canadian 
Senate as a desirable form of national economy, but the vast 
majority of Canadian Liberals have long since abandoned that 
point of view, and would like to see their Senate (which is at 
present a house of refuge for the has-been and the must-not-be) 
strong enough to oppose the Lower House on occasion. As yet 
the Canadian Senate is not a Second, but a Secondary, Chamber; 
never once has it had the courage and patriotism to appeal to 
the people against the House of Commons when the majority 
there was putting through some scheme of Party aggrandisement. 
Mend, but do not end, your House of Lords—such is the reasoned 
opinion of all Canadian students of British politics, whatever the 
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nature of their Party allegiance. But there is also a general 
feeling in Canada and in the other dominions that both the 
House of Lords and the Unionist Party would be stronger and 
more efficient if they were less intimately connected than is the 
case at present. A greater disposition to enlist the services of 
young men of ability and character, who do not happen to be 
connected with the peerage, and of working-class candidates 
would be looked on as a sign that the House of Lords was ceasing 
to be the great entrenched camp of Unionism, that the Party of 
practical Imperialism was reorganising itself along democratic 
lines. 
2 

In the course of the General Election hardly enough attention 
has been paid, except in the counties, to the question of Imperial 
Preference, which, in the judgment of Canadians, is the better 
part of the Tariff Reform policy. The mere fact that Canada’s 
warships are to form a “separate” Navy is a proof that until 
the Empire is placed on a business footing Canadian statesmen 
are bound to consider the possibility of the disintegration of our 
world-wide polity. Canada and the other Dominions have no 
desire fora greater measure of independence than that which they 
now possess. They do not wish to be as independent of the Mother 
Country as the Latin American republics are of Spain and Portugal. 
But it is the function of statesmen to consider the possibilities 
as well as the probabilities of the future, and until we have an 
Empire in being—an indissoluble union of sovereign States 
bound together by all the ties of a community of interests— 
such, for example, as that which unites Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia, Montana and Florida—the statesmen of the Dominions 
must weigh the possibility of being forced by some future emer- 
gency to depend entirely on their own resources for the preserva- 
tion of their territorial integrity and their commercial interests. 
Deep down in the minds of all the statesmen of the Dominions 
with whom in the last twenty years I have discussed the future 
of this so-called Empire of ours (at present a little more than an 
alliance of autonomous communities, much less than a State) is 
this inevitable idea—the Empire must be put on a business 
footing without undue delay if the foundations of a strong 
Imperial polity are to be well and truly laid. Otherwise the 
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divergences of national interest and national character will 
become so marked that even an alliance between the various 
nations will become impracticable, and, what is more, purpose- 
less. Already the centrifugal influences—e.g., the differentiation 
of national types owing to the effects of different environment— 
are so strong that all centripetal tendencies require to he 
encouraged in every way, Of these centripetal tendencies 
Imperial Preference (which aims eventually at freedom of trade 
between all the countries of the Empire, just as trade is free 
between Massachusetts and California, Montana and Florida) 
is by far the most important. But so long as Great Britain 
refuses to reciprocate the preferences granted by the dominions 
nothing much can be done towards the realisation of this great 
ideal. 

As things are, the Dominions are already linked together by 
bonds of preferential trade. Canada, the first of the younger 
nations to make an application of this constructive policy, has 
gone so far as to grant a preference to the West Indies in the 
hope of checking the Americanisation of the commercial interests 
of those fair but unfortunate islands, jewel-lands which were 
the very spolia opima of our greatest successes in amphibious 
warfare. This step has certainly arrested the growth of centri- 
fugal feeling in Jamaica, for example, which favours a com- 
mercial, or even a political, rapprochement with the United 
States. To-day Jamaica’s American trade exceeds her trade 
with the British Empire, and is growing more rapidly. Never- 
theless a reciprocity treaty between Canada and Jamaica could 
be concluded to-morrow if (there may be no virtue in that “if” 
at the end of this month!) the people of Jamaica knew that 
their produce would have the slightest adyantage over foreign- 
grown commodities in the British market. The foregoing instance 
illustrates the power of the constructive principle of Imperial 
Preference in the solution of a minor problem of Imperial politics. 
But the full force of that principle and the world-wide scope of 
its applications will not be revealed until the four clauses of Mr, 
Balfour’s policy become axioms of British statecraft. In a year 
or two, I have not the slightest doubt, that revelation will be 
made urbi et orbi, and Cobdenites will become extinct or, if a 
few of them are unconvinced by the logic of circumstances, as 
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little regarded by intelligent persons as the earth-flatteners or 
any other handful of scientific cranks. 

Canada is still ‘‘a unit for Preference,” to quote the famous 
phrase of Mr. W. 8. Fielding, the Canadian Minister of Finance. 
She has given the British manufacturer a preference in her 
rapidly expanding market (seven million persons with a pur- 
chasing power, thanks to the country’s progressive prosperity, 
exceeding that of all the inhabitants of Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland) which enables him to compete in many lines with his 
American rival across the way—instead of across the Atlantic. 
Moreover, by refusing to enter into reciprocal trade relations 
with the United States, and preserving the west-to-east trend of 
her traffic for the Empire’s sake, she actually sells us her wheat 
at a preferential price. In December of last year Winnipeg 
wheat cost us from 6d. to 1s. less per quarter than Duluth 
wheat, though on every score the former is more valuable to 
millers making a blend than the latter. Unless, however, we 
open the door so rudely banged, barred, and bolted by Mr. 
Winston Churchill in the faces of the statesmen of the Dominions, 
and enter into the profitable bonds of preference with ‘Our 
Lady of the Sunshine” (itis a more truthful description than 
Kipling’s phrase), we can hardly expect Canada to go on for 
ever selling us the best and cheapest food-stuff grown outside 
these islands. The following excerpt from a letter by Mr. James 
B. Campbell, a gentleman with a thorough knowledge of the 
Transatlantic grain trade, which appeared in the Outlook three 
years ago, shows what must eventually happen if the Canadian 
offer is still declined: 


Canadian statesmen are bound to consider the necessities of their West. In 
past days they have sought to obtain the United States market for their 
agricultural produce, timber, &c.; the United States have sought to obtain the 
Canadian market for their manufactures. Reciprocity on these lines, based on 
a Canadian intermediate tariff, would mean that the United Kingdom would 
have to pay higher prices for what wheat she might require from Canada; in 
fact, she would have to bid up against the domestic market of the United States, 
a thing which she is not required to do at present, much to her benefit. On 
the other hand, she would lose whatever hold she might have on the Canadian 
market for her manufactures. It would take a very small reduction in what is 
known as the intermediate tariff to displace her. The very fact of the proposed 
intermediate tariff proves that Canadian statesmen are not going to be stubborn 
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with foreign nations. They have very little choice in the matter; their hand 
is forced by the peculiar position of the enormous agricultural area in their 
West. But they hope to make an arrangement with the United States first. 


The Franco-Canadian Convention, concluded since that letter 
appeared, adds to the force of the passage cited. Other signs of 
the times are the great and growing interest shown by leading 
American journals in Canadian development, the agitation for 
reciprocity in the border-States, Germany’s “lobby” at Ottawa 
and desire for a Germano-Canadian trade convention, Italy’s de- 
sire for a similar agreement,and so on. Canada will not, cannot, 
wait for ever. It would be worth while discriminating in favour 
of Canadian wheat if only to be sure of keeping the twofold pre- 
ference we now possess. It will cost us nothing to keep this 
boon. I have threshed the matter out with farmers and grain- 
dealers both in Western Canada and the Western States, and 
they all admit that the producer of the wheat, not the consumer, 
will pay the duty. If freight rates are raised by the trunk rail- 
ways or the steamship lines it is always the farmer who pays. 
So if a 2s. duty be levied on American wheat entering Great 
Britain the addition will in the end come out of the pockets of 
the farmer in the American West, and, since his business is now 
run on a very narrow margin of profit, this extra burden may 
cause him to transfer himself and his capital across the inter- 
national boundary-line. That is to say, the migration of the 
industry of growing wheat for export from the debilitated areas 
of the Western States to the freely fertile lands of Western 
Canada will be greatly accelerated—with the result that wheat- 
production will increase and the price gradually fall once more. 
Preference is transference for the builders of the Canadian world- 
State, and so they are willing to give in exchange for it further 
advantages to the British manufacturer in their great and growing 
market. We have everything to gain, nothing whatever to lose, 
by granting Canada a preference, which merely involves shifting 
the duties on the nation’s food. 

E. B. O. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LANCASHIRE OPERATIVE 
To the Editor of Tue Nationa REVIEW 


Sir,—Allow one who has spent considerable time among the “ Lancashiré 
operatives,” and who has seen a very different state of things to that portrayed 
by Dr. Sloan Chesser, to protest against various statements in her article in the 
National Review for December 1909. 

1. She suggests that marriage at sixteen or seventeen is of frequent occur- 
rénce. In my experience this is rare. Women who are in reteipt of good 
wages do not tend to marry young. One of the few instances I can recall was 
during a prolonged period of “ short time,” when, in answer to a protest on my 
part, the girl’s mother replied : ‘“‘ Well, Doctor, she might as well; she has only 
been doing two days a week for the last eight months.” 

2. With regard to housing. Comparatively few workmen’s dwellings have 
cellars—they would be less damp if they had; and there are very few married 
operatives who live in furnished rooms—they practically all have their own 
homes, and who are more “ house-proud ” ? 

Cellar dwellings among the poor are to be found in towns where districts 
have degenerated and large houses that have known better days are let out to 
several families, as obtains in thany parts of North and South London, not in 
factory towns, where the building has been undertaken to accommodate the 
working man from the start. 

8. The cases quoted to prove the evil state of the homes where the mother 
worked in the factory seem to prove a great deal more conclusively the truism 
that the home of a woman who drinks would be better looked after by one who 
is sober, 

Probably the condition of things in the family of the woman who drank, 
had lost four out of seven children, and who worked in the factory would have 
been a great deal worse if she had not gone out to work. 

Workers in factories who are seen at all the worse for drink there do not as 
a rule get the chance of repeating the offence—not necessarily because of any 
teetotal ideals on the part of the overlooker, but because of his keen apprecia- 
tion of the difficulty of proving slight intoxicaticn in event of accidents which 
may mean considerable expense under the Wo1kman’s Comyensation Act, 
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4, In saying that when a mother goes to the factory betweén 5 and 6 a.m., 
taking her child to the nurse-woman on the way, she may not awikeh the people 
by knocking, and she has to leave the baby insufficiently protected from cold 
and snow “in his cot [the italits are mine] on the neiglibout’s doorstep,” Dr. 
Chesser suggests this as a common occtrrrence—else why bring it in? 

As a matter of fact if such a thing ever did happen the nurse-woman niust 
have been very deaf indeed to sleep through the noise of the “ knocker-up” who 
peramulates the streets in the first instance, and the tramp of clogged feet going 
to work in the second. Certainly the incident is unusual. 

5. If unhealthy conditions of the poor districts of the industrial town’ are 
so terrible one fails to see how the physique of the race is to be improved by 
keeping the mothers shut up in a state of semi-starvation in such fearful places 
instead of allowing them to work in the factories, where matters are certainly 
better, and where, even deducting 7s. from 25s. per week, there remains “an 
insignificant net profit in money” of 18s. per week. Nine people living on 25s, 
per week—that is to say, deducting 4s. 6d, for rent, on an average of 2s, 3d. per 
head for light, coal, clothing, food, and household necessaries—only brings home 
to the mind of one who has seen the effort of these brave women during “ short 
time” the continuous struggle on starvation diet that ‘“ mother” 
life week in and week out. 

‘Her husband never allowed his wife to go to th factory.” Noble man! 
One wonders how often he went there himself without breakfast to enable her 
to have a decent meal, which she certainly required more than he did if she 
produced and nursed eight children in such surroundings as the health 
authorities would seem to tolerate, for we read: ‘“ Many houses are not fit for 
habitation ; the drains are primitive; indescribable filth prevails in the houses 
and alleys outside; sometimes the windows are not made to open.” Presumably 
such places would be found “in the poorest parts of the town.” He at least 
had fresh air. 

6. With the remark that “the keen desire displayed by the women to 
acquire knowledge of hygiene, child management, and cookery indicates strongly 
that the money spent by the municipal authorities is well spent” I thoroughly 
agree, speaking as a lecturer in Evening Continuation schools ; but as the women 
who attend these classes are the operatives who have previously been described 
as knowing “absolutely nothing” of these matters, and the “ ordinary food” of 
whose infants is alleged to be “ pieces of bread floating in water sweetened with 
sugar, and sometimes coloured with a little milk,” one wonders how Dr. Chesser 
came by her facts or reconciles her statements. Has she practised for any 
length of time amongst these women she so cruelly misjudges ? 

My own record is not so long as that of many other doctors with whom I 
have discussed the question of married women’s work, and who certainly looked 
on the matter in a very different way to Dr. Chesser. Still, I can speak from 
the experience of (1) five years’ busy life in one practice where the bulk of the 
patients were factory workers; (2) five subsequent “locum tenencies” in other 
Lancashire towns. 

In the first-mentioned locality I was medical officer to the local branch 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, This excellent 
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‘society, as is well known, does more work in looking up cases of flagrant neglect 
than instances of actual gross ill-treatment. The former are so much more 
common. The cases prosecuted where I was called to give evidence were drawn 
from such different classes as commercial clerks, engineers, &c., and that of 
those miserable derelicts who apparently “live on nothing,” but I cannot recall 
a single instance, though these prosecutions were fairly numerous, where a 
married woman factory worker or her husband appeared in the dock. 

My excuse for intruding on your space is the injustice of the article to 
women who cannot protest for themselves, but who feel it none the less keenly 
when they come across it “ dished up” in the cheaper papers from the “ awful 
revelations of a lady-doctor ” standpoint. 

Faithfully yours, 
HELEN Gorpon Crark, M.D. 


The Vertical System 


Original Inventor and Patentee—T. BOWATER VERNON. | 

Times.—“ By this system the most complex body of documents can 
be arranged with admirable simplicity.” _ i 

AMERICAN PuBLIcATION.—“ The ‘ vertical’ is the coming system.” 


Letrers 


The CERES System can be had in 
Boxes, Cabinets, Writing pe Se 


Case» for travelling and 
Security. 


CABINETS in 3, 4, and 6 drawers 

Quarto or F’cap,, or made to order 

up to any size, ~ Also in Oak and 
inlaid Mahogany, or any design. 


THE CERES WRITING COPIER 


(PATENTED) 


A Single Locked Box in Mahogany or Japanned Tin, &c. 
for all current Letters and Papers. 


Perfection 
at last. 


Thousands in use by all 
Classes and Professions 


Ordinary Pen 


Press-copying at an end. and Ink. 


THE LATEST TESTIMONIAL (of hundreds) 
Sir ARCHIBALD J. MACDONALD, Bart. 
Woolmer, Liphook : 


“I get the best results with your Ceres Copier. 
It is a pity it is not more widely known, and _ its 
great perfection more fully realised.” 


Full particulars, with specimen of writing and copy, on application; also Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Vertical System of Keeping Letters, which is fast displacing all flat plans. 


To assist Customers ordering from Abroad, the following information is given— 


Copier, in Green Japanned Tin, with instructions, 6 Transfer Sheets, and 10 sheets each of Writing and Copying 
paper, 4to size, 10s.; Fcap., t2s.6d. Transfer sheets per dozen, 4to, 2s.; Fcap. 2s. 6d. Writing Paper per ream, 
4to, 4s.6d.; Feap. 5s.6d. Copying Paper, 4to, 2s. 6d.; Feap. 3s. 6d. 

WEIGHTS FOR PostaGE :—Copier, either size, 3lb. ; Copying and Writing Paper, per ream, 4to, 4}lb., Fcap. slb. 


Extra transfer sheets up to one dozen of either size can be sent inside Copier, post free. Cheques and P.O.’s payable 
to “CERES LIMITED,” and crossed “* COX & CO.” 


CERES LIMITED, 108 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
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ISSUED BY THE IMP 


The Ideal Camera for Naval and 
Military Officers, Travellers, etc., is 


The New ‘PARVEX’ 


Daylight Loading F iim Camera 


THE 
Stereoscopic 
Company 


havespeciallyintroduced 

the New ‘Parvex’Camera 

for those who require a 

Camera small enough to 

be easily carried in the 

pocket and yet capable 

of producing photo- 

graphs of a fair size Supplied in polished Teak wood, also 
without enlarging. covered in Morocco. 


Finest British Manufacture Throughout 
Size of picture produced with Camera, 3}x 2}. Size of Camera closed, 64 x 3} x14 
Price, fitted with focussing Cooke Lens, x 1 4 1 Os. 


Photographic Apparatus taken in part exchange. 
Full particulars free from 


The London Stereoscopic Co., 106 ¢ 108 Regent St., W. 
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